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PBEFACE. 



The four following essajs were published eighteen months 
ago in the ComhiU Magazine, and were reprobated in a violent 
manner, as far as I could hear, by most of the readers they 

met witli. 

Not a whit the less, I believe tbem to be the best^ that is to 
say, the truest, rightest-worded, and most serviceable thingB I 
have ever written ; and the last of them, baviiig had especial 
pallia spent on it^ is probably the best I shall ever write. 

" This," the reader may reply, " it might be, yet not there- 
fore well written." Which, in no mock humility, admitting, 
I yet rest satisfied with the work, though with nothing else 
that I have done ; and purposing shortly to follow out the 
subjects opened in these papers, as I may find leisure, I wish 
the introductory statements to be within the reach of any one 
who, may care fo refer to them. So I republish the essays as 
they appeared. One word only is changed, correcting the es- 
timate of a weight ; and no word is added. 

Although, however, I find nothing to modify in these papers, 
it is matt^ of regret to me that the most starthngof all the state- 
ments in them, — that respecting the neoessitf of the organiza- 
titm of labour, withfixed wages, — shonld hs;Tefonnd its way into 
the first essay ; it being quite one of theleast important, though 
by no means the least certain, of the positions to be defended. 
The real gist of these papers, their central meaning and aim, 
is to give, as I believe for the first time in plain English, — it 
has often been incidentally given in good Greek bj' Plato and 
Xenophon, and good Latin by Cicero and Horace, — a logieal 
definition of weslth : such definition being absolutely needed 
for a basiB of economical science. The most reputed essa; 
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on that Bubjeot vhicli has appeared in modem times, after 
opening with tlie statement that " writers on political econ- 
omy profess to teach, or to inrestigate,* the nature of wealth," 
thus foUown up the declamtaon of its tbesia — "Erery one has 
a notion, sufBciently correct for common purposes, of what is 
meant by wealth." . . , " It is is no part of the design of this 
treatiao to aim at nict^pliyBical nicety of dofiuitiou.f " 

Metaphysical nicety, we assuredly do not need ; but pliysi- 
cal nicety, and logical accuracy, with resipect to ;i physical 
subject, we as aHsuredly do. 

Suppose the subject of ini^uiry, iiii-tcad of being House law 
(Oikonomia), had been Star-law i^Adronomia), and that, ignor- 
ing distinction between stars dxed and wandering, as here 
between wealth radiant and wealth reflective, the writer had 
begun thus : "Every one has a notion, su£Elcieutly correct for 
common pnrposes, of what is meant by stars. Ikktaphysical 
nicety in the definition of a star is not tiie object of this treat- 
ise ;" — the essay so opened might yet have been far more true 
in its final statements, and a tbousand-fold more serviceable 
to the navigator, than any treatise on wealth, which founds 
its conclusions on the popular conception of wealth, can ever 
become to the economist. 

It was, therefore, the first object of these folloiviiig papers 
to give an accurate and stable definition of wealth. Their 
second object was to show that the acquisition of wealth was 
finally possible onlyunder certain moral oonditionsof society, of 
which quite the first was a belief in the e:!istence and even, 
for practical purposes, in the attainability of honesty. 

Without venturing to pronounce — since on such a matter 
human judgment is by no meuis conclusive — what is, or ia 
not, the noblest of God's works, we may yet admit so much 
of Pope's assertion as that an honest man is among His best 
works presently visible, and, as things stand, a Bomawhat rare 

* Whicli ? for irhere InveEtigatlon is necesvuy, teaobii^ is Impos- 

t Pi-indpUt of FdiiHeal Shmumg. By 3. S. Hill. FrellmlaM-jr re- 
marks, p 2. 
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one ; but not an ineredibie or niiraeuloyfi work ; still less an 
abnormal one. Honestj* is not s. disturbing for^o, wbidt de- 
ranges the orbits of ecojioiiiy : bat a, eoiiaistent and comioMid- 
ing force, by obedieut'ti to ivliieh- uiid by no otlicr obedience 
—those orbits can. continue clear of cbans. 

It ia true, I liaye sometimes lieard Pope condemned for the 
lowness, instead of the height, of his standard : — " Honesty ia 
indeed a respectable virtue ; but how much higher may men 
attain I Shall nothing more be asked of us than that wo be 
honest ? " 

Por the present, good friends, nothing. B seams that in 
our aspirationB to be more than that, hare to some extent 
lost sight of the propriety of being 'so much as thai What 
else we may have lost faith in, there shall be here no question ; 
but BBBuredly we have lost faith in common honesty, and in 
the working power of it. And this faith, with the facts on 
which it may rest, it ia quite our first business to recover and 
keep : not only believing, but even by experience assuring 
ourselves, that there are yet in the world men who can be re- 
etrained from frand otherwise than by the fear of losing em- 
^oyment ; * jia^, th&t it is even accurately in proportion to 
the number of such men in any State, that the said State doea 
or can piolimg ita existence. 

To these two points, then, the fcdlowing essays are mainly 
directed. The subject of the organization of kbour is only 
casually touched upon ; beeaase, if we once can get a suffi- 
cient quantity of honesty in our captains, the organization of 
labour ia easy, and will develop itself without quaiTel or difll- 
culty ; but if wo eannot get honesty in our captains, the or- 
ganization of labour is for ovorniore impossible. 

The several conditions of its po.ssibility I purposf! to exam- 
ine at length in the sequel. "Xet, lest the reader should be 
alarmed by the hints thrown out during the following in- 
vestigation of firat principles, as if they were leading liim into 

* " The efFectnnl disoipUna which is axerciRsd over n workman 1b not 
that of his oorporaUon, but of hla onstomerB. It is tbe fw of losing 
tikeir employment wlildh reatralna liii frauds, and oorreote liis negU- 
genoe," (Feaitfuj^ilTatAnu, BookL oli^ 10.) 
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tine^^ectedly dangerous groimd, I will, for his better osbup. 
ance, state at once tlie worst of the political creed at whicli I 
wish him to mive. 

1. First, — that, there Blioiild be training m'IiooIk for youth 
establish ed, at Government cost,* and under Govtirnment 
(liBciplioe, over the whole country ; that every child born in 
the couDtiy should, at the parent's \rish, bo permitted (and, 
in certain cases, he imder penalty requii-ed) to pass tbrougli 
tfaem ; and thaf^ in these sohoQls, the child should (with other 
iDinor pieces of knowledge hereafter to be considered) imper- 
ntiTsly be taught^ with the best skill of teaching that the 
country could produce, the following three things : — 

(a) the la\v3 of health, 'and the exercises enjoined by them ; 
(6) habits of gentlenesa and justice ; and 
(c) the calling hy which he is to live. 

2. Secondly, — that, in connection with these training 
schools, there should be established, also entirely under Gov- 
ernment regulation, manufactories and workshops, for the 
production and sale of every necessary of life, and for the 
exercise of every useful art. And tliat, interfering no whit 
with private enterprise, nor setting any restraints or tax on 
private trade, but leaving both to do their best, and beat the 
Government if they colild, — thei-e should, at these Qovei-n- 
ment mannfactotiea and shops, he anthoritativdy good and 
exemplary work done, and pure and true substance sold ; so 
that a man could be sure, if ho chose to pay the Government 
price, that lie got for his money bread that was bread, ate 
that was ale, and work that was work, 

3. Thinily, — that any man,' or woman, or boy, or girl, out 
of employment, should be at once received at the nearest 

* It will probflblj be inquired bj uear-Ki^bted paraona, out of what 
funds Buoh achoolB could be suppani^d. The expedient modes of direct 
provision for them I \rill examine lieri'Rftdr ; indirectly, they would ba 
far more than self -supporting. Tbe economj iji crime alonw, quita ons 
of the most ooatly articlHS of luxnry in the moilam Enropean market,) 
whiah SDoh Bohools woald Indnca, would snAoe to sapport tti«m ten 
VaoM met. Their Monom.v of labour would be pure gali^ and that too 
Urge to be presently oaloulkble. 
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GoTBrnment school, and set to such work as it appeared, on 
trial, they were fit for, at a fixed rate of wages determinable 
every year; — that, heing found inrnpahle of work f.hrongh 
ignorance, they shoulcl be tnngiit, or l)einff found incapable 
of woric through sickness, slioukl be tended ; but that being 
found objecting to work, thpy should be set, under compul- 
sion of the strictest nature, to the more painful and degrading 
forma of necessary toil, especially to that in mines and other 
places of danger (such danger being, however, dimiuished io 
the utmost by cai'flful regulatioa and discipline) and the doe 
wages of such vtark be retained — cost of compulsion first ab- 
stracted — to be at the workman's command, so soon as he baa 
come to sounder mind respecting the laws of employment 

4 Lastly,— that for the oH and destitute, comfort and 
home should be provided ; which provision, when misfortune 
bad been by the working of such a system sifted from guilt, 
would be lioiujurable instead of dis;:rat;efiil to the receiver. 
For (I repeat this passage out of my l'uHlit:iil Economij of Art, 
to which the reader ia referred for farther detail *) " a 
labourer serves his country witb bis spade, just as a man in 
t^e middle ranks of life serves it with sword, pen, or lancet 
If the service be less, and, therefore, the wages dui-ing health 
less, then the reward when health is -broken may be less, hut 
not less honourable ; and it ought to be quite as natural aod 
straightforward a matter for a labourer to take hia pension 
from his parish, because he has deserved well of hia pai'ish, as 
for a man in higher rank to take hia pension from hia coun- 
try, because he has deserved well of bis country." 

To which etatgment, I will only add, for conclusion, re- 
specting tho diH(?ipiiiie and pay of life and death, that, for 
both high and low, Livy's last words touching Valerius PubHe- 
ola, " di: publico e^st elaliis," \ ought not to ba a dishonour- 
able close of epitaph. 

* Addenda, p. 102. 
■ f "F. Valerius, omnium consensu pricceps belli paciique artibiiii, 
BUQopoat moiitut;; gloriu Ingenti, eoplls famlliaHbuB odeo exigais, uy 
funorl saintUR deenet; de pnbliao est elttai. Loxdte nuttronra ut 
Brntwa."— Lib. H. a xvL 
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These things, then, I believe, nnd nra about, as I find 
power, to explsiin and illustiate in their various bearings ; 
following out also -what belongs to them of coUaterftl inquirj-. 
Hero I Htite flietn only in brief, to present the rentier custiiig 
about in alarm for my ultimate meaning ; yet requesting hiiii, 
for the present, to remember, that in a science dealing with 
BO subtle elements m those of bmaan natnre, it is onl; possi- 
ble to nDBwer for the final trath of principles, not for the di- 
rect success of plana : and that in the best of these last, what 
con be immediately accomplished is alvrojrs questionable, and 
what can be finally accomplished, inooneeiTablB. 
Dmamrit ifiO, lOtA May, 1863. 
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"TJNTO THIS LAST." 



ESSAY 1 

THE ROOTS or HONOUR. 

Ahong the delusions which at different periods have possessed 
themselves of the minds of large masses of the human race, 
perhaps the most curious — certaiuiy the least creditable — is 
the modern soi-disaitt science of political economy, baaed on 
the idea that an advantageous code of social action may be 
determined irrespectively of the influence of social affection. 

Of cooise, as in the instances of alchemyi astrology, witch- 
craft^ and other such popular creeds, pblitioBl economy has a 
plausible idea at the root of it " 'Ihe social affectiona," says 
the economisi^ "are aoddental and disturbing elements in 
hmnaii nature ; but avarice and the desire of prt^^ress are 
constant elements. Let us eliminate the inconstants, and, 
considering the human being merely as a covetous machine, 
examine by what laws of labour, purchase, and sale, the 
grcate.st accumulative result in ivealth is attainable. Those 
laws once determined, it will be for each individual after- 
wards to introduce as much of the disturbing affectionate 
element as he chooses, and to determine for himself ihe re- 
sult on the new conditions supposed." 

This would be a perfectly logical and suocessful method of 
analyms, if the accidentals afterwords to be introduced were 
erf the same nature as the powera first examined. Supposing 
a body in motion to be influenced by constant and inconstant 
forces, it is nsually the onideBt way of examining its course 
to kaoe it first under the pernateot conditdons, and after^ 
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waitls introduce tho causcH of vai-iiition. But the (listurbiug 
elements in tlie eocial proLlem are not of the Esame nature as 
the constant ones ; they alter the essence of the creature un- 
der examinatioii the moment they are added ; they c^erate, 
not mathematically, but chemically, introdaciiig condiUoDB 
^'hiob render all our preTioue knowledge unaTiuluble. Wo 
nmde learned eq>eriments upon pure tdtrogen, and have Con- 
vinced ourselTes that it is a veiy manageable gas : bat be- 
hold ! the thing which we have practically to deal with is its 
chloride ; and this, the niomenfcwo touch it on our established 
principles, sends us and our apparatus through the ceiling. 

Observe, I neitlier impugn nor doubt the conclusions of 
the science, if its terms are accepted. I am simply uninter- 
ested in them, as I should be iu (hfj^fuf a science of gymnas- 
tics which assumed that men hjd no hk£;leti.jiH. It might be 
shown, on that supposition, that it 'tvould be advantageous to 
roll the students up into pellets, fatten them into cokes, on 
stretch them into cables ; and that when these results were 
efFeoted, the re-insertion of the ^eleton would be attended 
wiOi various inconveniences to their constitution. The rea- 
soning might be admirable, the conclusions true, and the 
science deficient only in applicability. Modem political 
economy stands on a precisely Kiniilar ba,sis. AsHuraing, not 
that the liumau being has no skeleton, but that it is all skele- 
ton, it founds an ossifiant theory of progress on this negation 
of a soul ; and Laving shon'n the utmost that may be mode of 
bones, and constructed a number of interesting geometrical 
figures with death's-heads and humeri, succesafully proves 
the inconvenience of the reappearance of a soul among these 
corpuscular atruoturee. I do not deny the tmth of this 
theory : I simply deny its applicability to Uie present phase 
of the world. 

This inapplicability has been curiously manifested during 
the embarrassment caused by the late strikes of our workmen. 
Here occui-s one of the simplest cases, in a pertinent and 
positive form, of tbe first vital problem which political econo- 
my has to deal with (the relation between employer and em- 
plqyed) ; and at a severe crisiB, when lives jn multitude^ and 
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■wealth in masses, are at stake, fha political economiate are 
helpless — practicallj- mute ; no demonstrable solutioD of the 
difficulty can be given by them, such as may coDYince or 
calm the opposing pariics. Ob>>(inately the masters take oae 
view of the matter; oliatinaloly the operatives another; and 
no political science can set them at one. 

It -would be atrange if it could, it being not by " sdence " 
of any kind that men ivere ever intended to be Bet at one. 
Pieipntant aft^ disputant vainly Btiives to show tfant the in- 
terests of the masters are, or are not, ratagoniBtio to those of 
the men : none of the pleaders ever seeming to remember 
that it does not absolutely or always follow that the persons 
must be antagonistic because tbeir interests are. If there is 
only a crust of bread, in the bouse, and mother and children 
are starving, their interests are not the same. If the mother 
eats it, the cbOdreu want it ; if the children eat it, the mother 
must go hungi'y to lier work. \efc it does not necessiiiily fol- 
low that there will bo ■■ aiifagoiiisTU " between them, th^it. tliey 
will fight for the crust, and that the mother, being strongest, 
will get it, and eat it Neither, in any otlier case, whatever 
the relations of ^ persons ma; be, oan it be assumed for 
certain th&t, because their interests are diverse, they must 
nefleaaaii]y regard eaoh o^er with hostility, and use violence 
or muining to obtain tihe advantage. 

Even if this were so, and it were as just as it is convenient 
to consider men as actuated by no other moral influences' 
than those which affect rata or swine, the logical conditions of 
tbe question are still indeterminable. It can never be shown 
generally either that the interests of master and labourer uro 
aUhc, or that they arc opposed ; for, according to circum- 
Btttui^es, they may be cither. It is, indeed, always the in- 
terest of both that the work should be rightly done, and a 
just price obtained for it ; but, in the division of profits, the 
gain of the one may or may not be the los^i of the other. It 
is not the master's interest to pay wages so low as to leave 
the men dokly and depressed, nor the worlonfai'B interest to 
be paid high wages if the smaBness of the mastei''s profit 
binders him frtan enlai^ing his business, or conducting it in 
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fi snfe and liberal way. A Btoker ought not to deEdra liigli 
jiiiy if the companj ia too poor to keep the engme-wheels in 

Aud the varieties of circumstances which influence these 
reciprocal interests are bo endless, that all eodeavoiir to 
deduce rules of action from balance of expediency is in vain. 
And it is meant to be in Tain. For no human actions ever 
were intended by the Maker of men to be guided by balances 
of expediency, but by balances of justice. He has therefore 
rendered all endeavours to determine expediency futile for 
eveimore. No man ever knew, or eon know, what will be the 
ultimate result to himself, or to others, of any given Liue of 
conduct. But every mnn may know, and most of us do 
know, wliflt is a just !ii:d unjust iict Ami all of us may know 
also, that tlio conscquenceg of justice will be iiltimately the 
best possible, both to others anil ourselves, though we can 
neither say what iVr best, nor how it is likely to come to 
pass. 

X have said balances of justice, meaning, in the term jus- 
tice, to include affection, — such afiEection as one man owes to 
another. ^1 right relations between master and operatire, 
and aJl their best interests, ultimately depend on these. 

We shall find the best and simplest illustration of the re- 
lations of master and operative in tlie position of domestic 
seiwants. 

We will suppose that tlie mnstev of a houscholil desires 
only to get ns raucii work out of liis Borvniita nri he can, at 
the rate of wages lio gives. Ho never allows t.huiu to ho 
idle ; feeds them as poorly and lodgus thom as ill iis they 
will radure, and in all things pushes his requirements to the 
exact point b^ond which he cannot go without forcing the 
Berrant to leave him. In doing this, there is no TiolatioQ on 
his part of what is commonly called "justica." He agrees 
with the domestic for his whole time and sernee, and takes 
them ; the limits of hardship in treatment being fixed by the 
practice of other masters in his neighbouriiood ; that is to 
aay, by the current rate of wages for domestic labour. If the 
servant can got a better place, he is free to take one, and tho 
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master can only tell what is ibe real market value of Ilia 
liibour, by reciiiiring as much aa lie will give. 

Tliis is tlie politico -economical view of tlie case, accordinrr 
to the doctors of thiit scicnoc ; who iiKscrt tliat 1jy this proced- 
iii-c the greatest n,vfirn,ge of work will be obtained from the 
BciTMit, and therefore, the greatest benefit to the commu- 
nity, und through the eominimity, by reveraion, to the sexvaiit 
himself. 

That, howevej, is not so. It would he 80 if the Berrant 
were an engine of which the motive power was steam, mag- 
netiBm, gravitatioii, or ai^ other agent of calculable forpe. 
But he being, on the contrary, on engine whose motive 
power is a Soul, the force of this very peculiar agenf^ as an 
unknown quantity, enters into all the political economist's 
equations, without his knowledge, and falsifies every one of 
their results. The hii-gest quantity of work will not be done 
by this cuiioua engine for pLiy, or under pressure, or bv help 
of any kind of fuel which iiiiiy be applied by llie clmklron. 
It will be done only when the motive force, that is to say, 
the will or spirit of the creature, is brought to its gi-eatest 
strength by its own propei' fuel ; namely, by the affBcboD& 

It may indeed happen, and does happen often, that if the 
master is ft man of sense and energy, a large quautiti' of 
material work m:iy be done under mechanical pressure, en- 
forced by strong will and guided by wise nietliod : iilsii it 
may liappeii, avA does happen often, that if the master is in- 
dolent a;id "ivcjik (however good-natured), a very small quan- 
tity o: work, and that bad, may be produced by the servant s 
undirected strength, and contemptuous gratitude. But the 
universal law of the matter is that, assuming any giveji quan- 
tity of energy and sense in master and een-ant, the gi-eatest 
material result obtainable by them will be, not through an- 
tagonism to each other, but through affection for each other ; 
and that if the master, instead of endeavouring to get aa 
much work as possible from the servant, seeks rather to ren- 
der his appointed and necessary work beneficial to him, and 
to forward his interests in all just and wholesome ways, tlie 
teal amount of work ultimately done, or of good rendered, 
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by tho person no eai-ed for, will indeeil be tlio grentest pos. 
Bible. 

Observe, I say, "of good rentlereil," for <a Korviuit's work 
is not iiecessarilv or iilwiijs tlie best lliiug^ be can give his 
master. But good of iill kiudK, wbetlier in nuiferial SPrviee, 
in protective watchfulness of hia master's interest and credit, 
or in joyful readiness to seize unexpected and irreguliir occa- 
sions of help. 

Nor is this one whit less generally true because indulgence 
^viU be freguen% abused, and kin^esa met -with ingratitude. 
For the servant; who, gently treated, is ungrateful, treated un- 
gently, will be revengeful ; and the man who is dishouest to a 
liberal master will be injurious to an unjust one. 

In any case, and with any person, this unselfish treatment 
will produce the most effective return. Observe, I am here 
considering the affections wholly us a motive power ; not at 
all as things in themselves deairabli) or nobhi, or in luiy olhor 
way abslr'icteaiy good. I look at them simply as an anoniii- 
lons force, rendering every one of the ordiniiry political econ- 
omist's cidtniliitioiis nugatory ; while, even if he desired to 
introduce this new element into his estimates, he has no power 
of dealing with it ; for the affections only become a true mo- 
tive power when they ignore every other motive and condi- 
tion of political economy. Treat the servant Idndly, with the 
idea of turning his gratitude to account, and you will get, as 
you deserve, no gratitude, r.nr any value for your kindness ; 
but treat hiui kindly withont any economical purpose, and all 
economical purposes will bo ^nswi red ; in this, as in all other 
matters, whosi>cvci- viill save his lifo shail lose it, and whoso 
losus it sliall lind it,-*" 

parison ai the ri^ktioiis ol Esther and Charlie hi Bleak Jloimc, with Ihosa 
of MiKs Brass mill tht. Maroliioiies.'! in Mutter Humphrey'^ dadt. 

Tlifi uSHenfial value and truth of DickunBS VfritingB have been unwise- 
ly loet sight of by inanj thoiiglitful persons, merely because hit preseuta 
his truth will) some colour uf o^oalure. Unvtiwlf, because Dickuns^ 
carlc&tuTe, though often grosa, is -aever mistaken. Allowiug for hia 
nuumer of talUag them, the thiuge hu tails us are always true. J with 
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The next oleareefc and simplest example ol relaMon between 
master and operative is that which exists between the com- 
mander ot a regimeut and his men. 

Supposing the officer only desires to npply the rules of dis- 
cipline so as, with least ti'ouble to himself, to ma,ko the regi- 
ment moat effective, he will not be able, by any rules, or 
ndministratioo of rules, on this sellisb piineiple, to develop 
the full strength of his subordinntes. If a rami of sense and 
firmness, he may, as in the former iustiiiieo, produce a better 
result than would be ol5taiued by (ho irregular kindnoaa of, a 
weak officer ; but let the Bense and lirmueaa be the same in 
both cases, and assuredly the officer who has the most direct 
personal relations \vithbis men, the most care for their inter- 
ests, and the most value for their Urea, will deTelop their effec- 
tive strength, through their affection for his own person, and 
trust in hie character, to a degree wholly unattainable by other 
means. The law appliea stni more stringently as the numbers 
concerned are larger ; a charge may often be suecesaful, 
though the men dislike their officers ; a battle has rarely been 
won, unless they loved their gi-aeral. 

Passing from these Mmple examples to the more compli- 
cated relations existing between a miumfari.niTv and his work- 
men, we are met first by certain curious difficulties, resulting, 

tliat he could think it right lu limit his ljrilliii:if ex^iicoriition to works 
written onlj- for public amusemimt ; and wlieii liu t.ilios up a subject of 
high nalianal importiiiice, such as that whicli lie hniidlud in Hard 'Hjties, 
that he would use severer and moru accurate analysis. The usefulness 
of that work (to my mind, in seveiul respects, the greatest he has writ' 
tea) is with Taaaj persons serioualy dimiBished beoauHe Mr. Bonnderb; 
is n drsmfttic monster, instead of a chBraateristio example ot a worldly 
master; and Stephen Blaokpool adroioatiaperteatioii, instead of a ahar- 
Boteristio example id an honest workman. Bnt let db not lose the uae 
of Diokens's wit and indght, beoauM he chooaea to speak in a oircle of 
Btase flie. He Is entirel; right in his rosin drift and purpose in evsrj 
houk he has written ; and all ol them, bnt espealally I£ard TIma, shonld 
he studied with close and oarneat oare by persons Interested In Bogial 
qnestloaa. They will find much that is paitial, and, heoauae partial, ap- 
parently nnjnst; bnt if tliey evamiiieall the evidence on the other dde, 
which Diokens seems to overlook, it will appear, after all their tronble, 
that hia view vas the finally right one, gros^/ and sharply told. 
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apparently, from a biu'der 'aiid colder state of moral elemeats. 
It is easy to imagine on enthuaiafitic afiectioii existdiig among 
soldiers for the colonel. Not so easy to imagine an enUmsias- 
iic affection among cotton -spinners for tbe proprietor of the 
mill. A body of men associated for purposes of robbery {aa a 
Highland clan in ancient times I shall be animated by perfect 
affection, and e\'ory member of it bo ready to lay down his lite 
for the life of his chief. But a Laud ot men associated for 
purposes of legal production and accumulation is usually ani- 
mated, it appears, by no such emotions, and none of them are 
in anyvrisB 'trilling to give his life for the life of his chiel 
Sot only are we met by this apparent anomaly, in moral 
matt^ but by others cotmeoted with it, in administration of 
system For a seryant or & soldier is engaged at a definite 
rate of wages, for a definite period ; but a workman at a rate 
of wages variable according to the demand for labour, and 
with the risk of being at any time thrown out of his situation 
by chances of trade. Now, as, under these contingencies, no 
action of the affections can take plnce, but only an explosive 
action of rfisafiectiona, two points offer themselves for conaid- 
eration in the matter. 

The first — How far the rate of wages may be so regulated 
as not to vary with the demand for labour. 

The second— How for it is posuble that bodies of workmen 
may be engaged and maintained at such fixed rate of wages 
(whatever the state of trade may be), without enlarging or 
diminishing their number, so as to give them permanent in- 
terest in the establishment with which they ore connected, 
like that of the domestic servants in an old family, or an e>!prU 
de curjjn, like that of the soldiers iu a orack ri'giineut. 

The first question in, I say, bow far it may be possible to 
fix the rate of wages iiTcspectively of the demand for labour. 

Perhaps odd of the most curious facts in tbe history of 
human error is the deiiiid by the common political economist 
of the possibility of thus regulating wages ; while for all the 
important, and much of the unimpoiiant^ labour on the earth, 
wages are already so regulated. 

We do not sell our prime-miniatership by Datoh aootiim ; 
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nor, on the decease of tt bishop, whateTer maj be the general 
adTSntagea of tdmony, do we (yet) offer bis diocese to the 
dergyniMi who ■will take the episcopacy at tlje lowest contract. 
We (with exquisite sagacity of political economy !) <lo indeed 
sell commissions, but not openly, gt^neridsbipa ; eici, we do 
not inquii-e for a pliysiciun who tates less tliiiii a guinea ; li- 
tigious, we never thiuk of reducing sii-aod-eightpeuce to four- 
and-sixpence ; caught in a shower, we do not canvass the cab- 
men, to find out who values his driving at less tlian sixpence 
a mile. 

It is true thai; in all these cases thtxa ia, and in eveiy con- 
ceivable case there must be, ultimate reference to the pre- 
sumed difficulty of the work, or number of candidates for the 
office. If it were thought that the laboui- necessary to make 
a good physician would be gone through by a sufficient num- 
ber of students with the prospect of only half-guinea fees, 
public consent would soon withdraw the unnecessary half- 
guinea. In this ultimate sense, the price of labour is indeed 
always regulated by the demand for it ; but so far as the 
practical and immediate administration of the matter is re- 
garded, the best labour always has been, and is, Sa oJl labour 
ought to be, paid by an invariable standard. 

"What!" the reader, perhaps, answers amazedly: "pay 
good and bad workmen alike ? " 

Certainly. The difference between one prelate's sermons 
and his successor's, — or between one physician's opinion and 
another's, — ia far greater, as respects tlie qualities of mind in- 
volved, and far more important in result to you personally, 
than the difference between good and bad laj-ing of bricks 
(though that is greater than most puople suppose). Tet you 
pay with equal fee, couteutwllv, the good and bad workmen 
upon your soul, and the good and bad workmen upon j'our 
body ; much more may you pay, contentedly, \vitli equal fees, 
the good and bttd workmen upon your house. 

"Nay, but I choose my physician and (?) my clergyman, 
thus indicating my Bease of the quality of their work." ^y 
all means, also, choose your bricklayer ; that ia the proper re- 
ward of the good workman, to be " chosen. " The natural and 
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right syBtem respecting all laboor that it shonld be paid at 
a fixed rate, but the good workman employed, and the bad 
workman unemployed. The false, unnatural, and destruc- 
tive system is when the bad woi-kmau is allowed to offer hia 
work at half-price, and either take the place of the good, or 
force liim by his competition to work for on inadequate sum. 

'I'Lis eqmility of wages, then, being the first object towiinl^ 
which WI3 liave to discover the ilirectcst availalilo roiid ; ilic 
second is, as above stated, that of maintaining constant num- 
bers of workmen in employment, whatever may be the acci- 
dental demand for the airtide the? produce. 

X believe &e sudden and extensive inequalities of demand 
'which necessarily arise in the mercantile operations of an ac- 
tive nation, constitute the only essential difficulty which has 
to be overcome in & juat organization of labour. The subject 
opens into too many branches to admit of being investigated 
in a paper of this kind ; but the foilowing general facts bear- 
ing on it may be noted. 

The wages which enable any workman to live are neceasa- 
rily higher, if his work is liable to intermission, than it it is 
assured and continuous ; and however severe the struggle for 
work may become, the general law will always hold, that men 
must get moiv daily pay if, on the averse, they can only cal- 
culate on work three days a week, than they would require if 
tiiey were sure of work six days a week. Supposing that a man 
cannot live on leas than a shilling a day, iiis seven sbillings he 
must get, cither for three days' violent work, or six days' de- 
liberate work. The tendency of all modern mercantile opera- 
tions is to throw both wages and trade into tlio form of u lot, 
tery, and to make the workman's pay depend on intermittent 
escttion, and the principal's profit on dexterously used ulianee. 

lu what jiartial degree, I repent, this may be necessary, in 
consequence of the activities of modem trade, 1 do not here 
investigate ; contenting myself with the faot^ that in its fetol- 
lest aspects it is assuredly unnecessary, and results merely 
from love of gambling on t^e part of the mastei«, and from 
igmixance and eenBuality in the men. The masters cannot 
bear to let any opportunity of gain escape them, and franti 
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HtUy rnsli at every gap and fareaoh in ijie mils of Fortune^ 
To/^S to be rich, and a&onting, 'with impatient covetousness, 
every risk of ruin ; while the men prefer three days of violent 
labour, and three days of drvmkennesa, to six days of moder- 
ate work and wise rest. There is no way in w]iich a priiicipal, 
who really desires to help his workmen, may do it more ef- 
fectually ihan by checking tlieso disorderly habits both in 
himaclf and them ; keeping hia own busincsB operations on a 
scale which will enable him to pui-sue them securely, not 
yielding to temptations of precariouB gain ; and, at the same 
time, leading hia workmen into regular habits of labour and 
life, either by inducing them rather to take low wages in the 
form of a fixed salaiy, than high wages, sabject to the chance 
of their being thrown oat of work ; or, if tUs be impossibly 
hj discouraging the system of violent exertion for nominally 
high day wages, and leadii^ the men to take lower pay for 
moro regular labour. 

Ill effecting any radical changes of this kind, doubtless 
lliere would be great inconvenience and loss incurred by all 
tbe origiuatoi'3 of movement. That which can he done with 
perfect convenience and without loss, is not always the thing 
that most needs to be done, or which we are mont imper^ 
tively teqnired to do, 

I have already alluded to the difE^«noe hitherto existing 
between regiments of men associated for purposes of violence, 
and for purposes of manufacture ; in that the former appear 
capable of self-sacrifice — the latter, not ; which singular fact 
is the real reason of the general lowness of estimate in which 
the profession of commerce is held, aa compared with that of 
ams. Philosophically, it does not, at first sight, appear rea- 
sonable (many writers have endeavoured to prove it unrea- 
sonable) that a peaceable and rational person, whoso trade is 
buying and w.lliii^', Klutuld be held in Ifss lignour tliau an un- 
peaceable ard <(i't(!n irr;itioiiiil person, wliohc trade is slaying. 
N'everthelesa, the consent of mankind has always, in spite of 
the philosqpheis, given precedence to the soldier. 

And Siig is right. 

For the soldier's trade, veri^ and essentially, is not sU^ 
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iug, but being elfuiu This, -without well knowing its own 

meaniBg, the world honours it for. A bravo's trade is slay- 
ing ; but the world has never respected bravos moi-e than 
merchants; the reason it honours the Kolilior is, beciiuse he 
holils his life at the service of tlic State. lieddess he mm- be 
— fond of pleasure or of adventure— all kinds of bye molivps 
and mean impulses inaj- have determined tlit choice of Ida 
profession, and mav affect (to all ajipcaraiico exclusively) hia 
daily conduct in it ; hut our estimate of him is based on this 
ultimate fact — of which we are well assured— that, put him in 
a fortress breach, with all the pleasures of the world behind 
him, and only death and his duty in front of him, he will 
keep his face to the front ; and he knows that this choice may 
be put to Tii'tn at any moment, and baa beforehand taken his 
part — virtually takes such part continaolly — does, in reality, 
die dailj'. 

Not less is the respect we pay to the lawyer uud physician, 
founded ultimately on their self-sacrifice. Whatevei' the learn- 
ing or aeuteness of a great lawyer, our chief respect for him 
depends on our belief that, set ia a judge's seat, he will strive 
to judge justly, come of it what may. Could we suppose that 
he would take bribes, and use bis acutenesa and legal knowl- 
edge to give plauEdbilit^ to iniquitous decisions, no degree of 
intellect wonld win for him onr respect, Nothing will win it, 
short of our tacit oonTiofion, 41iat in aU important acts of bis 
life justice is first with liim ; his own interest^ second. 

lu the case of a pbydcian, the ground of the hosonr we 
render him is clearer sfiU, "Whatever his science, we should 
shrink from bim in horror if we found himregwd his patients 
merely assubjects toesperiment upon ; much more, if wc found 
th;tt, receiving bribes from persons interested in their deaths, 
he \vas using hisbest skill to give poison inthe mask of medicine, 

Finallj-, the principle holds with utnioHt clearness as it re- 
spects clergymen. No goodness of disposUion will excuse 
want of science in a physician or of shrewdness in an advo- 
cate ; but a clergyman, even though his power of intellect be 
small, is lespected on the presnmed ground of his nnselfistb 
uesB and serviceableuess. 
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Kow there cim be no question but that the tact, foresi^t, 
decision, and other mental powers, required for the success- 
ful management of a large mercantile concem, if not such as 
could be compared ivith those of a great liiwyer, general, or 
divine, would at least match the general conditious of mind 
required in the subordinate ofiicers of a bhiji, oi' of a regiment, 
or in the curat« of a country parish, ii, therefore, ali the 
efficient members of the so-called liberal professions are still, 
somehow, in public estimate of honour-, preferred before the 
head of a commercial firm, the reason must lie deeper than in 
the measurement of their several powers of mind. 

And the essential reason for such preference will be found 
to lie in the fact that the merchant is presumed to act always 
aelfiehly. His work may be -veiy necessaty to the commu- 
nity ; but the motive of it is underetood to be wholly per- 
sonal. Tlie merchant's first object in all his dealings must be 
(the public believe) to get as much for himself, and leave as 
little to his neighbour (or customer) as possible. Enforcing 
this upon him, by political statute, as the necessary principle 
of his action ; recommending it to him on all occasions, and 
theriiselves reciprocally adopting it ; proclaiming vociferously, 
for law of the universe, that a buyer's function ia to cheapen, 
and a seller's to cheat, - the public, nflvextheleBe, involuntarily 
condemn tJie mun uf commerea for his compliance vith their 
ovn statement, and stamp him for ever as belonging to an 
inferior grade of human personality. 

This fhey vill find, eventually, th^ must give up doing. 
They must not cease to condemn selfishness ; but they wUl 
have to discover a kind of commerce which is not exclusively 
aelfish. Or, rather, they will have to discover that there uover 
was, or can be, any other kind of commerce ; tliat this which 
they have called commerce was not commerce at all, but 
cozening; and that a true merchant differs as much from a 
merchant according to lijws of modern political economy, as 
the hero of the Excursion from Autolycus, They will find 
that commerce ia an occupation which gentlemen vnll eveiy 
day see more need to engage in, rather than in the busi- 
nesses of talking to men, or slaying them ; that, in true oont 
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merce, (is in true preacliicg, or true fighting, it in necessary 
to admit the idea of occasional voluntaiy loss; --tljat sis- 
pences have to be lost, as ivell as lives, under a aeusc of duty ; 
that the market may have its mautyrdoiiiti ua well litj the pul- 
pit ; and trade ita heroisms, as well as war. 

May have — in the final issue, must have — anil only has not 
hatj yet, because men of heroic temper have always been mis- 
guided in their youth into other fields, not recognizing what 
is in our days, perhaps, the moat important of all fields ; so 
that^ while many a zealous person loaes his life in tiding to 
teach the form of a gospel, very few will lose a hundred pounds 
in showing the practice of one. 

The fact is, that people never have hod clearly explained 
to tliem the true functions of a merchant with respect to 
other people. I should like the reader to be very clear about 

Five f:;reat iutellectual profestdons, relating to daily neces- 
sities of life, have hitherto existed — three exist necessarily, in 
every civilized nation : 

The Soldier's profession is to defend it 

The Pastor's, to leacli it 

The Physician's, to keejy it in health. 

The Lawyer'^ to enforce justice. 

The ib&rohant's, to prooide for it. 

And the duty of all these men is, on due occasion, to die 
for it. 

" On due occasion," namely 

The Holdier, rathei- than leave liia post in battle. 

The Physician, rather than leave hii post in plague. 

Tlie Pasfor, rather thfiii teach Falsehood. 

Tlie Lawyer, rather than cutintoiumce Injustice. 

The Merchant — What is his " due occasion " of death ? 

It is tiie main question for the merchant, as for all of u& 
"FoT, truly, the man who does not know when to die, does not 
know how to live. 

Observe, the merchant's function (or manufacturer's, for in 
the broad sense in which it is here used the word must be 
understood to include both) is to provide for the nation. It 
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is no mOTe liia functioa to get profit for himself out of that 
provision than it is a clergyman's function to get his stipend. 
The stipend is a due and necessary adjunct, but not the ob- 
jeot, of Ms life, if be be a true ulet^yinan, any more than hia 
fee (or honorariani) ia the object of life to a true phyacian. 
Neither is his fee the object of hfe to a true merchani All 
three, if true men, have a work to be done irrespective of fee 
— to be done even at any cost, or for quite the contraiy of 
fee ; the pastor's function being to teach, the physician's to 
heal, and the merchant's, as I liiive said, to provide. That is 
to say, he has to understand to tlicfir very root the qualities 
of the thing he deals in, ^ud the means of obtaining or 
producing it ; and he has to apply all his edacity aod 
energy to the producing or obtaining it in ijerfect state, and 
distributing it at tJie cheapest possible price where it ia most 
needed. 

And because the production or obtaining of any commod- 
ity involves necessarily the agency of miiiiy lives Jiud hands, 
the merchant becomes in the coiu fie of bis business tlie master 
and governor of large masses of men in a more direct, though 
less confessed way, than a military oliicer or pastor ; so that 
on him falls, in great part, the responsibility for the kind of 
life they lead : and it becomes hia duty, not only to be always 
consideidng how to produce what he sells in the purest and 
cheapest forms, but how to make the various employments 
involved in the production, or transference of it, most benefi- 
(dal to the men employed. 

And 118 into these two functions, requiring for their right 
exercise the highest intelligence, as well as patience, kindness, 
and tact, the merchant ia bound to put all his energy, so for 
their just discharge he is bound, as soldier or physician is 
bound, to give np, if liced be, Ins life, in such way as may 
be demancled of him. Two main points he has in his provid- 
ing function to maintain : firKt, li is engagements (faithfulness 
to engagements being tho rail root of all possibilities in 
commerce) ; and, secondly, the perfecfcness and purity of the 
thing provided ; so that, rather than foil in any engage- 
ment, or consent to any deterioration, adulteration, or unjust 
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and exorbitant price of that wHoh he provides, he is bound 
to meet feailessly an; form of distress, poverty, or labour, 
which may, through maintenance of these points, come upon 
him. 

Again : in liia office ns governor of the men employed by 
him, the merchaufc or mauufactiuei- is iavcsted with a distinctly 
p^iterual iiiithority and l espoiisibiiity. lu most cases, a youth 
entering a coiujiiercial establiMhmeiit is withdrawn altogether 
from home iniluence ; his master must become hia father, else 
he has, for practicEd and constant help, no father at hand : in 
all GBSSB the mostei's authority, togetlier vith the general 
tone and atmosphere of his busmess, and the character of 
the men with whom the youth is compelled in the course of 
it to associate, have more immediate and pressing weight than 
the home influence, ^md will usually neutralize it either for 
good or evil ; so that the only means which the master has of 
doing justice to the men employed by him is to sisk himself 
sternly whether he is deuling with such suhordiiuito as he 
would with his own son, if compelled by circumstances to take 
such a position. 

Supposing the captain of a frigate saw it right, or were by 
any chance obliged, io place his own son in the position of a 
common sailor ; as he would then treat his son, he is bound 
always to treat every one of the men under him. So, also, 
Biq^osing the master of a manufactory saw it right, or were 
by any chance obliged, to place hia own son in the position of 
an'ordinary workman ; as he would then treat his son, he is 
bound always to treat everj' one of his men. This is tlie only 
effective, true, or practical Hur.e whieh can be given on this 
point of political economy. 

And as the captain of a ship is bound to bo the last man to 
leave his sliip in case of wreck, and to share his last crust 
with the sailors in case of famine, so the manufacturer, in any 
commercial crisis or distress, is bound to take the suffering 
of it with his men, and even to take more of it for himself 
than he allows his men to feel ; as a father would in a famine, 
shipwreck, or battle, sacrifice himself for hia son. 

AH which sounds very stxange ; the only real strangeneas 
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in tlie matter being, nererflieless, that it Gbould so sound. 
For dU this is true, and that not partiaUy nor theoretically, 
Lut CTerlaatingly and practically : all otber doctrine than this 
respecting inattera pohtical being iiilae in premises, absurd in 
deduction, and impossible in practice, consistently with any 
proyrossive state of national life ; all the life which we now 
])os3es3 as a nation showing itself in the resolute denial and 
scorn, by a few strong minds and faithful hearts, of the 
economic principles taught to our multitiyles, ivliicb princi- 
ples, so far as accepted, lead straight to national destruction. 
Respecting the modes and forms of destruction to which they 
lead, and, on the other hand, respecting the farther practical 
working of true polity, I hope to reason further in a following 
jiaper. 
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THE VEISS OF WEALTH. 

The answer wliich, would be matle by any ordinaiy political 
economiBt to the Hfatements contiiineJ in the preceding paper, 
13 in few words as ioUowa : — 

"It is indeed true that certain adTantages of a general 
nature may be obtained by the development of social affeo- 
tiona But political economics never professed, nor profess, 
to take adTantages of a general nature into considemtion. 
Onr sdence ia simply the scieuco ot getting cicli. So fax 
bom being a falladous or vifdonaiy one, it is found by ex- 
perience to be practically efTective. Persons wlio follow its 
precepts do actually become ricli, and persons wbo disobey 
them become poor. Everj- capitalist of Europe lias acquired 
his fortune by following tlio known laws of our science, and 
increases liis capital daily by an adherence to them. It is 
Tain to bring forwanl tricks of logic, against the force of 
acconjplishud facta. Every man of business knows by experi- 
ence how money is made, and how it ia lost." 

Pai-don me. Men of busineBS do indeed know how &^ 
themselves made their money, or how, on occodon, they lost 
it Playing a long-practised game, they aie familiar witti the 
chances of its cards, and can rightly explain their losses and 
gains. ]nit th^ neitli^ Imow who keeps the bank of the 
gambling-hoose, nor what other games may be played with 
the same cards, nor what other lo^s and gains, far away 
among the dark streets, are essentially, though invisibly, de- 
pendent on theirs in the lighted rooms. They have leai'ned 
a few, and only a few, ot the lans of mercantile economy ; but 
not one of those of political economy. 

Primarily, which ia very notable and curious, I observe 
that men of business rarely know the meaning of the word 
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"rich." At least if they know, they do not in their reaaon- 
ings allow for tho fact, that it is a relative word, implying its 
opposite "iitior"iis positively as the woril "north" implies 
ita opposite "south." ilen neaiiy ahvaj'B fipeak and write as 
if riches were absolute, and it were possible, by following 
certain acleutifio precepts, for everybody to be riu)i. Wliercus 
richea are a power like that of electricity, acting only tbrongli 
ineqnalitiea ac negatiouy of itselL The force of the guinea 
yoa hare in your pocket depends wholly on the default of a 
guinea in your ne^hbonr's pooket. If he did not want it^ it 
would be of no use to you ; the degree of power it possesses 
depends accurately upon the need or deute he has for it^— 
and the art of making yourself rich, in the ordinary mercan- 
tile economist's sense, is therefore equaSy and necessarily the 
art of keeping your neighbour poor, 

I would not contend in this matter (and rarely in any mat- 
ter), for the acceptance of terms. But I wish the reader 
clearly and deeply to understand tbe difference between the 
two economies, to which the terms " Political " and "Mer- 
cantQe " might not unadvisably be attached. 

Political economy (the economy of a State, or of citizens) 
consiatB aimply in production, preserration, and distribu- 
tion, at fittest time and place, of useful or pleasurable thinga 
The farmer who outs bis hay at the rigbt time ; the ship- 
wright who drives his bolts veU home in soimd wood ; the 
builder who lays good iiricks in veil-tempered mortar ; the 
housewife wbo takes care of her furniture in the parlour, and 
guards against all waste in her kitchen ; and tbe singer who 
rightly discipliuea, and ncTCr oTcrstrains her voice : aj-e all 
political economists in the true and final sense ; adding con- 
tinnally to the riches and ■well-being of the nation to which 
they belong. 

But mercantile economy, the economy of "meroe9"or of 
"pay," signifies the accumulation, in the hands of individuals, 
of legal or moral claim upon, or power over, the labour of 
others ; every such claim implying precisely aa much poverty 
or debt on one side,. as it implies riches or right on the other. 

It does not, therefore, necessarily involve an addition to 
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the actual property, or well-being, of the State in which it 
exista But since thia coiumoi'ciiil ^ycalth, or power over la- 
bour, is nearly iilwaya convertible at once into real property, 
while real property is not always convertible ax, once into 
power over labour, the idea of riches among active men in 
oiTHized natioua, generally refers to commercial wealth ; and 
in esiamatio^ their possessions, th^rather calculate the value 
of their horsea and fields by the namber of guineas they 
could get for them, ilian tlie value of Uieir guineas by the 
number of horses and fields they could buy with them. 

There ia, however, another reason for this habit of mind ; 
namely, that an accumulation of real property ia of little use 
to its owner, unless, togolli^ir with il, he has commercial 
power over lubour. Thus, suppose auy person to be put in 
possession of a large oslnte of fruitful lautl, with rich beds of 
goM in its gr^ivel, ciiuiilli"'-^ liiT.l-; of c.altle in its pastures ; 
houses, and garden's, jiuil stortlifiuscs full of useful stores, 
but suppose, after all, that he could get no servants? In 
order that he may be able to have serrantB, eome one in his 
neighbourliood must be poor, and in want of his gold— or his 
com. Assume that no one is in want of either, and that no 
servants are to be had. He must, therefore, balie his own 
bread, make his own clothes, plough bis own ground, and 
shepherd his own flocks. His gold will be as useful to him 
as any other yellow pebbles on his estate. His stores must 
rot, for ho cannot consume them. Ha can eat iiii nioro than 
another man could eat, and wear no more than another man 
could wear. He must lead a life of severe and connnon la- 
bour to procure even ordinary comforts ; he will be ultimate- 
ly unable to keep either houses in repair, or fields in cultiva- 
tion ; and forced to content himself with a poor man's portion 
of cott^e and garden, in the midst of a desert of waste land, 
trampled by wild cattle, and encumbered by ruins of palaces, 
which he will hardly mock at himself by calling " his own." 

The most covetous of mankind, with small exultation, T 
presume, accept riches of this kind on these terms. "What is 
really desired, mider the name of riches, is, essentially, power 
over men ; in its simple^ sense, the power of obtaining for 
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our own adrantage the labour of servant, tradesman, and ar- 
tiBt ; in wider sense, authority of directing large masses of 
the nation to vaxioua ends (good, trivial, or hurtful, accordiug 
to the mind of tbe ricli petBon), And tliis power of we&ltli of 
course is greater or less in direct proportion to the poverty 
of the men over whom it is exercised, and in inverse propor- 
tion to the number of persons wlio are as rich as oursclvea, and 
ivho are ready to give the same price for an article of which the 
Biilijily is limited. If the musician ia poor, he will sing for 
Kin:ul ])Liy, iis Itiig as there is only one periioii can piiy 

hiiii; l>ut if ihero be two or three, he will sing for the oi^e 
who offei-a him most. And thus the power of the riches of 
tbe patron (olwaya imperfect and doubtful, as we aludl see 
pi-eseutly, even when most authoritatiTe) depends £rst on tbe 
pOTei-t? of the artist^ and then on the limitation of the num- 
ber of equally wealthy persons, who also want seats at tbe 
concert. So Uiat, as above stated, the art of becoming " rich," 
in tbe common sense, is not absolutely nor finally the art of 
occumulatiog much money for ourselves, but also of contadv- 
ing that our neighbours shall have less. In accurate terms, 
it is " the art of establishing the maximum inequality in our 
own favour." 

Now the i'stablisliment of sucli iiieqiiiilifj cannot bo shown 
io the iibstrricfc to be eiLlier advantageous or dis,advantageous 
to the body of the nation. The rash and absurd assumption 
that such inequalities are necessarily advantageous, lies at the 
root of most of. the popular fidlacies on the subject of politioal 
economy. For the eternal and inevitable law in this matter 
is, that the beneficialness of the inequality depends, first, on 
the methods by which it was accomplished, and, secondly', on 
the purposes to which it is applied. InequaUties of wealth, 
unjustly established, havo assuredly injured ihe nation in which 
ihey exist during their ostablishment ; and, unjustly directed, 
injure it yet more during Ihcii- existence. But inequalities of 
wc;il;h justly established, benefit the nation in tlie course of 
tlji'ir (.'sitiiblislndrnt ; and nobly used, aid it yet more by their 
existence. That is to saj-, among every active aiid well-gov- 
erned people, the various strength of individuals, tested by 
8 
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{till exertion, and spednlly applied to Tarious need, issaeB in 
unequal, bat harmoiiious results, receiving reward oi' autborit; 
according to its class and service ;* wbile in the iuactive oi- 
Ul-^vemed nation, the gradatious of decay and the victorieii 
of treason votk out also their own rugged system of Kuhjec- 
tion and aucceaa ; and substitute, for the melodious inequoli- 
tie3 of concurrent power, the iniquitous dominances and de- 
pressions of guilt and miafortuno. 

Thus the circulation of wealth in a nation resembles that 
of the blood in the natural bodj. There is one quickness ot 
the current which comes of cheerful emotion or wholesome 
exercise; and another which cornea of shame or of fever. 

* I hava LeennnturiiUy asked several times, wIOireBpeot to tbeseatBiioe 
in the first of tliust) papers, "the bad vorkmeu unemplDyod," "But 
what are you to do iritli joiir l)nd unemployed workmen ?" Well, it 
Mema to me ttie question miylit have occurred to you before. Your 
hoQEDmaid a plute is v;icajil — yoii give livonty pounds a year— two girls 
come for it, oni! ni':itl_v dressed, Iho other dirtily ; one witli good reoom- 
meiidaliotis, the tithtr ivilli luiiie. You do not, under thtse circumslan- 
eps, uhuiilly ask tlio dirty one if she will come for fiflean pounds, or 
iwilvi;; iLiid, OH her euii&i'iiliug, take Iter instead of the well-recom- 
uniidL'ii one. Ktiil less do you try to beat both down bj making them 
hid against eadi iJtlnT. :l11 ymi e;m liire both, one at twelve pounds a 
year, and the etlu. i- id t-iylit \mi simply take the ono fittest lor llie 
place, and send hiv.iy thf i>:iier. not jji Miapa concerning yourself quite 
as much as you sliouM with ilic qiu rtiun which you now impatiently 
put to me, "What is to bi'oomc of her V " For all that I advise yon to 
do, fa to deal with workmen ai with servants ; and verily the question Is 
of weight : " Your bad -workman, Idler, aad rogue — what are you to do 
with him ♦ " 

We will considpr of this presently : rememher that the administration 
of a complete system of national commerce and industry cannot be «»■ 
plained in full detail within the space of twelve pagea. Meantime, con- 
atder whether, there being confetiSedly some difficulty in dealing with 
rogues and idlers, it may not b« advisable to produce as few of them sa 
posdble. II joD examine itilo the lii«h>rjr of rogues, jon will find they 
are M truly manuCaotnred artlcteB u aiiTthiiig else, and It Is jnat ha- 
canse onr present system ot pdlitiDal eoonomy gives so large a sUmnlna 
to that manufacture that jou may know It to be a false one. We had 
better seek for a system which will develop honest men, than for one 
whloh will deal cunningly with vagabondo. Let na reform our gaho«dS[ 
and we ahall find little reform ueeded In onr prisons. 
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There is a Smh of tbe body which is full of warmUi and life ; 
mul anDther which will pass in to putrefactjon. 

The analogy will hold, down even to minnte partiaolars. 
For aa diseased local determination of the blood involTea 
depression of the general health of the system, all morbid 
local action of riches will be found ultimately to involve a 
weakening of the resourcea of the body politic. 

The mode in which this is produced may be at once under- 
stood by examining one or two instances of the development 
of wealth ill tlic liiijiplest posi^ible cirainisdiiiceij. 

Suppose tivo sailoi a t^ast :iv,-,iy on an uuiiiluibited coast, and 
obliged to maintain themselvea there by their own labour for 
a series of years. 

II they both kept their health, and worked eteadlily, and in 
smiiy with each other, they might buUd tbemselveB a con- 
Tenient hous^ and in time come to possess a certain quantity 
of cultivated land, togetiher witii vBiions stores laid up toe 
fature use. All these things would be real riches or prop- 
erty ; and supposing the men botii to have worked equally 
hard, they would each have right to equal share or use of it. 
Their political economy would consist merely in careful pres- 
ervalion and just division of these possessions. Perhfips, 
however, after some time one or other might be dissiitisfied 
with the results of their common farming ; and they might 
in consequence agree to divide the land they had brought 
under the spade into equal shares, so that each might thence- 
forward work in bis own field and live by it. Suppose thai 
after this arrangement bod been made, one of them were to 
fall ill, and be unable to work on bia land at a critical time — 
say of sowing or harvest. 

He would naturally ask the other to sow or reap for him. 

Then his companion might say, with perfect justice, "I 
will do this additional work for you ; but if I do it, you must 
promise to do as much for me at another time. I will count 
how many hours I spend on your ground, and you shall give 
me a written promise to work for the same number of hours 
on mine, whenever I need your kelp, and you are able to 
give it" 
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Suppose the diBabled man's eickiiess to continue, and thai 
UQcler various circumstances, for several years, requiring the 
help of the other, he oa each occasioii gave a written pledge 
to work, aa boob as he tvoS uHe, at his companion's orders, 
for the same nninber of hours -which the other had given up 
to liim, What will the positions o£ the two men be wheu Lho 
invalid is able to resume wort? 

Coosidered as a " Folia," or state, they will be poorer iluai 
tliey'wouUl liavc been otherwise: pooror by the willidriiwal 
of wliafc ilie sick man 'a labour would bavo pioducnd in Ihe 
interval. Hia friend m.iy perhaps liavo toiled witli an enci-gy 
quickened by the enlarged need, but in the end his own laud 
and property must have snfEered by the withdrawal of bo 
niudi of bis time and thought from them ; and the united 
pi-operty of the two men wfll be ceriainiy less than it would ■ 
have been if both bad remained in health and activity. 

Bat the relations in which tliey stand to each other are 
also widely altered. The siolc man has not only pledged his 
labour for some years, but will probably have exhausted his 
own share of the accumulated stores, and will bo in conse- 
quence for some time dependent on the other for food, which 
ho Ciiu only "pay" or reward bim for by yet more deeply 
plcdgiii;; liis own labour. 

Siiiiposiii'; tlio written promises to be lield entirely valid 
(among civilized nations their validity is secured by legal 
measures*), the person who had hitherto worked for both 

" The ulspntra which exist reqnaUiig the teal nature of monej arise 
mare from the dUputuilB examining its functions on different A&m, 
than from unj real dissent in their opinions. /.II money, properljr so 
culled, is on oeknanledgmant of debt; bnt as such, it ra»^ either be 
oonudered to repreMn't the labour and propert/ oE the credltci', or tlie 
idleiiesa and pennry of tho debtor. Hie Intricacy nf tliu (iiiestloii baa 
liceu luiicli iiicruosed by the (hitherto neeess.irvl \isb of inarliel.ablo 
cnminodllisB, snob as gold, silrer, snlt, elitlli', .'ci^ , to sU v intriiiaia 
value or Beotirity to currency; hut the fln«l and Iwst li.'flnitron of money 
is that il is a documentary promise ratified miil guaranteed liy the na- 
lion to slvo or find a certain quantity of laliour uu duinaud. A man'i 
labour for a day Is u belter standard of vaiue tlian a measure of any 
prodnco, bscsuse no produoe ever tnaintaJlu a eonristent rate of 
duollbllity. 
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imgltb now. if he cbogc, rest iiltogether. and pass liia bmfl m 
idleness, not oiily forcing his coiapaaion to redeem all tbe 
engagements ]ie had aheady entered mto. Lufc exaetmg from 
Lim pledges for further labour, to an arbitrary amount, for 
what food lie had to advance to liim. 

Tliei-e iiuc-lit iiof. from iirst to Inst, be the least illegalify 
(ui ilie i.uMiii:u-v Ht'ijsii u: liio iioiii) iii die arrangenieiit : bub 
if a SiiraiLL'i"'!' r.n-utd on liiu r:i:^sr, ar. lui.s advanced epoch of 
th 1 1 1 1 111 o nn I y 

II ch the tl 11 II 1 1 1 h i ^ 

■tilth no s all I 1 hi 11 lo 

other labounuff for boih. uiid living Bparelv. iii the hope of 
xeeovenng his independence, at some distant period. 

This IS. of course, an example of one only out of many "wajB 
in which inequality of possession may be established between 
different persons, giving nse to tlie mercantile forms of 
Kichca and Povertv. In the instance before us. one of the 
men might from the first have deliberately clioscn to be idle, 
and to put his life m pawn for present ease : or he mio-ht 
have jii:smana£rcd his larul, and been compelled to have i-o- 
course to his neiLTlibour for food and help, pledgin'' Ins 
future laboui- for it. But what I want the reader to note 
cspeciallv 13 the fact, common to a large number of typical 
cases of this kind, that the establishment of the mereaniilo 
wealth which consists m a claim upon labour, signifies a 
political diminution of the real wealth which cocsista in sub- 
stantial possesaiona 

Take another example, more consistent with the ordinary 
course of affairs of trade. Suppose that three men. instead ot 
two. formed the little isolated republic, and found themselves 
obliged to separate in order to farm diSerent pieces ot land 
at some distance from each other along the coast ; each estate 
furnishing a distinct kind of produce, and each more or less 
m need of the material raised on tlio other. Suppose that 
the third man. m order to save the time of all three, under- 
takes aunpiv to Bupenntend the transference of commodities 
from one farm to the other on contiition of receiving some 
sufficiently remuneratiTe share of every parcel of goods eon- 
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■veyed, or of some oHier parcel received iu exeliange for 
it 

If tills carrier or messeuger always brings to eacli estate, 
from the otlier, what is eliielly ■wanted, at tlie riglit time, the 
operations of the two farmers will go oa prosperously, and 
iha largest possible result in produce, or ivcalth, mill bo at- 
tained by the little community. But suppose no inttroourse 
between tbo land owners is possible, except through the 
travelling agent ; and that, after a time, this ageat, watvliiiig 
the course of each man's agriculture keeps back the articles 
mtk wMdi he has been entrusted, until there comes a period 
of extreme necessity ior them, on one side or other, and then 
exacts in exchange for them all that the distressed farmer can 
spare of other kinds of produce ; it is easy to see that by in- 
geniously watchiiig his opportunities, he might possess Lim- 
fielf regularly of the greater part of the superfluous produce 
of the two estates, and at last, in some yeiu- of severest trial or 
scarcity, purchase both for liimself, and maintain tlie forracr 
proprietors thenceforward as his labourers or his servants. 

'iIuB would he a case of commercial wealth acquired on the 
exaotest prindples of modem political economy. But mora 
distinctly even than in the former instance, it is manifest in 
this that the wealth of the State, or of the three men con- 
sidered as a society, is collectively less than it would have 
been had the merchant been content with jiisfer profit. The 
operations of the two agriculturists have been cramped to tiie 
utmost ; and the continual limitations of the supply of tilings 
they wanted at critical times, together with the fnilarc of 
courage consequent on tiio prolongation of a stinaggle for 
mere existence, without any sense of permaneot gain, mu^;t 
have seriously diminished the effective resijlta of their hiboiu' ; 
and the stores finally accumulated in the merchant's hands 
will not in anywise be of equivalent value to those which, liad 
his deslingis been honeBt;, wonld have filled at once the gran- 
aiies of the fanners and his own. 

The whole question, therefore, respecting not only the ad- 
vantage, but ey^n the quantity, of national wealth, resolyes 
itself finally into one of abstract justice. It U impoamfale to 
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oonclade, of tmy given mass of acquired wealth, merely by 
the fact of its existence, wlietLer it signifies gooil or evil to 
tiie nation in tlie midst of which it cxinta. lis real value de- 
pends on tlie moral sign ![tta.clitd to it, jii.st ua aternly as that 
of a matberaatical qu^iiitiLy depeiula on the iilgebraical sign 
attaclied to it. Any given accumulation of commercial wealth 
may be indicative, on the one hand, of faithful industries, 
progreBsiva energies, and productive ingenuities ; or, on the 
other, it may be indicative of mortal luxury, mercileaa tyranny, 
ruinous ohicaiie. Borne treasniea are heavy 'with human tears, 
aa an ill-stored barvesfc mth untimely rain ; and soma gold ia 
brighter in sunshine than it is in substance. 

And tbeae are not, observe, merely moral or pathetic attri- 
butes of riches, TThich the seeker of riches may, if he chooses, 
despise ; they are literally and sternly, material attributes of 
riches, depreciating or exalting, incalculably, the monetary 
signification of the sum in question. One mass of money ia 
the outcome of action wliich has created, — another, of action 
which has annihilated, — ten times as much in the gathering 
of it ; such and such sti-ong hands have been paralyzed, as if 
they had been numbed by nightshade : so many strong men's 
courage broken, bo many productive operations hindered; 
this and the other Mee direction given to labour, and lying 
of prosperitiy Bet np, on Dura plains dog into seren- 
times-beated furnaces. That which seems to be Tvealth may 
in verity be only the gilded index of far-reaching ruin ; a 
-wrecker's handful of coin gleaned from the beach to which he 
has beguiled an ai^oay ; a camp-follower'a bundle of rags nn- 
wapped from the breasts of goodly eoldierfi dead ; the pur- 
chase-pieces of potter's fields, ivhereiii ehail be buried to- 
gether the citizen and the stranger. 

And therefore, the idea that directions can be given for the 
gaining of wealth, iizespeetively of the cansideratlon of its 
moral soarces, or that any genial and technical law of pur- 
chase and gain can be set down for national practice, ia per- 
haps the moat insolently fatil6 of all that ever beguiled men 
throDgh their rices. So &r as I knovr, there is not in history 
rMoA of anyiiiing so disgraeeful to the human intelleot as the 
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modem idea that the coraraercial test, " Buy in the cheapest 
market and sell in the deiirest," represents, or under any cir- 
cumstances could rejjrfsent, an aviiiliible principle of nation- 
al erononiy. Buy in the chca)iest market, '! — yi's ; hut what 
made your market cheap ? Charcoal may be clieiip among 
jour roof timbers after a fire, and bricks may be cheap ia 
your streets after an eaarthquake ; bub fire and earthquake 
may not therefore be national benefits. SeU in the dearest ? 
— ^yes, truly ; but what made your marlcet dear? You eold 
your bread well to-d^ ; -was it to a dying man yiha gave hia 
Inat coin for it, and never need bread more, or to a rich 
man who to-morrow will buy your fai-m over your bead ; or 
to a soldier on hia way to pillage the bank in which you have 
put your fortune ? 

Kone of theao things you can know. One thing only you 
can know, namely, whether this dealing of yours is a just and 
fiiithful one, which is all you need concern yourself about 
respecting it ; sure tlmu to have done your own part in bring- 
ing about ultimately iu the world a state of things which will 
not issue in pillage or in death. And thus every question 
concerning these things merges itself ultimately in the great 
question of justice, which, the groimd being thus far cleared 
for it, I will enter upon ia the nest paper, leaving only, in 
this, three final points for the reader's consideration. 

It has been shown that the chief value and virtue of money 
cionsists in its having power over human beings ; that, without 
this power, large material possessions are useless, and to any 
person possessing sueh power, comparatively unnecessary'. 
But power over human beings is attainable by other means 
than by money. As I said a few pages back, the money 
power is always imperfect and doubtful ; there are many 
things which cannot be retained by it. Many joys may be 
g^veu to men which cannot be bought for gold, and many 
fidelities found in them whldi cannot be rewarded with it 

Trite enough, — the reader thinks. Yea : but it is not so 
trite,— I wish it were, — ^that in this tnoral power, quite in- 
gcmtable and immeasoiable though it be^ there is a mooetmy 
value just as real as that represented by more ppnderous our- 
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renciea. A man's liand ma; be full of m-risible gold, and 
tihe vima of it^ or the grasp, ehall do more than anothfir'a 
Tvith a shower of bullion. This invisible gold, also, does sot 
ueceBsarily diminiah in spending. Political economista mil 
do well some ds.7 to take heed dF it, though th^ cannot take 
measure. ' 

But farther. Since the essence of 'twalth consists in its 
authority over men, if the apparent or nominal wealth fail in 
tbia power, it fails in essence ; in fact, ceases to be wealth at 
all. It does not appear Mely in EnglantJ, that our authority 
over men is iLb.soKite. The aerv^mts show some disposition 
to I'usii riotously upstairs, under an impression that their 
wages are not regularly paid. We should augur ill of any 
gentleman's property to whom this happened every other day 
in his drawing-room. 

So also, the power of our wealth seems limited as respects 
.tite comfort of the servants, no less than their quietude. The 
persons in the Mtcheu appear to be ill-dressed, squalid, half- 
starved. One cannot help im^ning that the riches of tlio 
establisliment must bo of a very theoretical and documentary 
character. 

Finally. Sinco the essence of wealth consists in power oyer 
men, will it not follow that the nobler and the more in num- 
ber the persons are over whom it has power, the greater the 
wealth? Perhaps it may even appear after some consider- 
ation, that the persons themselves ore the wealth — that these 
pieces of gold with which we are in the habit of guiding 
them, are, in fact, nothing more than a kind of Byzantine 
bamess or trappings, very glittering and beautiful in barlm-ic 
sight, wherewith we bridle the creatures ; but that if these 
same living creatures could be guided without the fretting 
and jingling of the By Kan Is in their mouths and ears, they 
might themselves be more valuable than their bridles. In 
fact, it may be discovered that the true veins of wealth nro 
puiT^ie — and not in Koek, but in Mesh — perhaps even that 
the final outcome and consummation of all wealth is in the 
producing as many as possible full-breathed, bright-eyed, and 
happy-hearted human . creatures. Our tnodem wealth, I 
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think, has rather a. tendency the other -way ; — most political 
economiBta appearing to consider multitudes' of liuraan creat- 
ures not conduGiTe to -wealth, or at hest conducive to it only 
by remaining in a dim-eyed and uai-row-chested state ot 
being. 

ITsTertheleBB, it is open., I repeat, to serious question, 
■which I leave to the reader's pondering, whether, among 
national manufactures, that of Souls of a good quality may 
not at last turn out a quite leadingly lucrative one? Nay, 
in some far-a'way and yet undreamt-of hour, I am even imag- 
ine that l^lnglaiid may cast all thoughts of posseBsivc wealth 
tack to the harbiiric nations Miong whom thoy fli-at arose ; 
and that, while the sands of the Indus and adamant of Gol- 
conda may yet stiffen the housings of the chai^er, and flash 
from the turban of the slave, she, as a Christian mother, 
may at last attain to the Tirtues and the treasures of a HeSi- 
thm one, and be able to lead forth her Sons, saying, — 



"These are uv Jewels." 



Some centuries before the Olmfl&ni en^ a Je^ merchant 
largely engaged in business on tbe Gold Coast, and reported 
to have made one of the largest fortunes of his time (held 
also in repute for mooh practioal sagadi^), left among bis 
ledgers some general maxims concerning wealth, which have 
been preserved, strangely enough, even to our own days. 
They were held in considerable respect by the most active 
traders of the middle ages, especially by the Venetians, who 
even went so far in their admiration as to place a statue of 
the old Jew on the angle of one of their principal public 
buildings. Of late years these writings have fallen into dis- 
repute, being opposed in every particular to the spirit of 
modem commerce. Nevertheless I shall reproduce a passage 
or two from them here, partly because they may interest t^e 
reader by their novelty ; and diiefly because they will show him 
that it is possible for a very practical and acquisitive tradesman 
to hold, through a not unsuccessful cai'eer, that ptisdple of 
distinction between well-gotten and ill gotten wealth, which, 
partiallj insisted on in my last paper, it must be our work 
more completely to esaminc in tlii». 

He says, for instance, in one place : " Tiie getting of treas- 
ure by a lying tongue is a vanity tossed to and fro of them 
that seek diiatli :" adding in anotl;ci', with the siime mean- 
ing (he h'-iH a cm-ioua way of doubling his sayings) : " Treas- 
ures of wickedness profit nothing ; but justice delivers from 
death." Both these passages are notable for their asaertioii 
of death as the only real issue and sum of attainment 1^ 
any unjust scheme of wealth. If we read, instead of " lying 
tongue," " lying label, title, pretence, or advertisement," we 
shall more dearly perceive the bearing of the words on mod- 
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era business. The seekiu'^ of death ia a grand expresaion of 
tlio truo coiirsQ of men's toil in such businesa "We usually 
spcnk ns if death pursued us, and we fled from liim ; but that 
is only so in xtae instances. Ordinarily, lie masks himself— 
makes himself beautiful— all-glorious ; not like the Sing's 
daughter, all-glorious within, but outwardly ; his clothing of 
wrought gold. "We pursue him frantically all our days, bb 
flying or hiding from us. Our crowning auccesB at three- 
score iind ten is utterly and perfectly to seize, and hold him 
in Lis eternal integrity — robes, nslies, and sting. 

Again: tlie merchant savH, "He that oppresseth the poor 
to increase hia riclies, shall surely tonic to want." And again, 
more strongly : "Rob not the poor because lie is poor ; neither 
-oppress the afflicted in the place of busineee. For God shall 
spoil' the soul of those that spoiled them." 

This " robbing the poor because ho is poor," is especially 
the mercantile form of theft, consisting in taking advantage 
of a man's necessities in order to obtain his labour or proper- 
ty at a reduced price. The ordinary highwayman's oppodte 
form of robbery — of the rich, because he is rich — does not 
appear to occur so oftra In the old merchant's mind; prob- 
ably because, being les;; profilabic and more dangerous than 
the robbery of tin; poni-, it is rarely practised by persons of 
distrctioii. 

But the two most remarkable passages in their deep gen- 
eral significance are the following ; — 

" The rich and the poor have met. Ghxl is their maker." 

"The rich and the poor have met Qod is their Ughi" 

They " have met : " more literally, have stood in each other's 
way {obmaoertmt). That is to say, as long as the world lasti., 
the action and coant«raction of wealth and poverty, the meet- 
ing, bee to face, of rich and poor, is just as appointed and 
necessary a law of that world as the flow of stream to sea, or 
the interchange of power among the electric clouds : — " God 
IB their maker." But, also, this action may be either gentle 
and just, or convulsiTe and destructive : it may be by rage of 
devouring flood, or by lapse of serviceable wave ; — in black- 
ness of thunderstroke, or continual force of vital fire, soft, and 
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Eliapeuble into love-syllable a from far a«aj-. Ami which of 
these it shall be depends ou both rich and poor knowing that 
God is their hght; that in the myntei-y of humiui life, there ia 
no other light than tliia by which they can see each oihei-'s 
faces, and Uve ; — light, which is called in nnotlicr of the books 
among which the merchant's maxima have been preserved, tba 
" sun of justice,"* of which it is promised that it shall rise at 
last with "healing" (health-giviug or helping, mating whole 
or setting at one) in ita wings. For truly this healing is only 
possible b; means of justice ; no love, no £aith, no hope ^viU 
do it ; men -will be unwisely iond — y^xHj faithful, unless pri- 
marily they are just ; and the mistake of the best men through 
generation after generation, has been that great one of think- 
ing to help the poor by almsgiving, and by preaching of pa- 
tience or of hope, and by every other means, emollient or ccfti- 
eolatoiy, except the one thing which God orders for them, 
jusfice. But this justice, with its accompanying holiness or 
helpfulnes-s, being even by the best men denied in its trial time, 
is by the mass of men hated wherever it appears : so that, 
when the choice was one day fairly put. to them, they denied 
the Helpful One and the Just ; f and desired a murderer, 
sedition-raiser, and robber, to be granted to them the mui-- 
derer instead of the Lord of Life, the sedition-raiser instead 

* More iicoiii«toly. Sun of Justness ; but, instead of the liBrsli iroi'it 
"Juatueas," the old English " ItiElitoousness ' being commonly iiii- 
ployed, liBS, by gttting coufusud witb " gudlineaa," or nttruclini; about 
it varloua v.tgue and broken meanings^ prevenleil most peisons from 
coiving the foroo of tho passages in which it nccni-s. The word " right- 
ooiiaiiess " properly refers to the justice o£ rule, or right, as distiugiiislu'd 
imm ''e'liiity," \rl>ich refers to the jostioe of balance. More broadly, 
Jliylileuuaiiesg is King's jiistiCL^ ; and Equity, Judge's justice; the Kiii« 
puidin^ or ruling nil, the Judge dividing or disoeming between opju- 
Hiiea (therefore, tliB double question, "Man, who made me a ruler — 
SiffuifTfji — or a divider— jitpio-Tiji— over youP") Thus, with reapect to 
the Justice of Choice (selection, the feebler and paasivo justice), we 
hare from lego,— lex, legal, loi, and loyal ; aud with respect to the Jus- 
tica of Bule (direction, the Htrongei' and active jnstiDe), ne have from 
rejto, — rex, regal, roi, and rojal. 

t In another plaoe written with the aame tneanli^r, " Jiut, aud har- 
ing salvatlcm," 
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of tlie Prince of Peace, and the robber instead of the Just 
Judge of all the world. 

I have just spokeu of the Sowing of Btreams to the sea as a 
partial image of the action of wealth. In one respect it is not 
& partial, but a perfect image. The popular economist tMnlu 
himself wise in having discovered that wealth, or the forms of 
property iu general, must go where they are required ; that 
where demand is, supply must follow. He farther declares 
that this course of demand and supply cannot be forbidden 
by human laws. Precisely in the same sense, nnd with the 
some certain^, the waters of the world go where they are re- 
quired. Wliere the land falls, the water liows. Tlie coui-se 
neither of clouds nor rivers can be forbidden by human will. 
But the disposition and administration of them can be altered 
\ij buman forethought. Whether the stream shall be a curse 
or ft blessing, depends upon man's labour, and administrating 
intelligence. For centuries after centuries, great districts of 
the world, nch in soil, and &>Toured in cQimate, have loin des- 
ert under the rage of their own rivers ; nor only desert, but 
plague-struck. The stream which, rightly directed, would 
have flowed in soft irrigation from field to field — would have 
purified the air, given food to man and beast, and canried 
their burdens for tlicra on its bosom — now overwhelms the 
■plain, and poisons tlio wind ; its breath pestilence, and its 
vfork famine. Iii like maimer this wealth "goes where it 
is required." No Immaa laws can withstand its flow. They 
con only guide it : but this, the leading treuch and limiting 
mound can do bo thoroughly, that it shall become water of 
life — the riches of the hand of wisdom ; * or, on the contmi7, 
"hj leaving it to its own lawless flow, ih^ mi^ make it^ what it 
has been too often, the last and deadliest of national pkgues : 
water of Sibrah — the wat«r which feeds the roots of all eviL 

The necessity of these laws of distribution or restraint is 
curiously overlooked in the ordinary political economist's 
definition of his oivn "science." He calls if^ shortly, the 
" science of getting rich." But there are many sdences, as 
weQ as many arts, of getting rich. Poisoning people of large 

* "LengtUof dayBiaher right hand; in berleft, rlohes and honour,'* 
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estates, ivus ono crapIoTcd largely in the miiltlle ages ; adul- 
teration of lootl of people of small estates, is one employed 
largely now. The ancient and honoui-able Highland method 
of blackmail ; the more modern and less honourable system 
of obtaining goods on credit, and the other variously im- 
proved methods of appropriation — which, in major and minor 
scales of industiy, down to the most ortistio pocket-picking, 
■we owe to recent genius, — all como nnder the general bead of 
Bciencea, or arts, of getting rich. 

So that it is clear the popular economist, in calling hia 
science the science |)ar excdlence at getting rich, must attach 
some peculiar ideas of limitation to its character. I hope I 
do' not misrepresent bim, by assuiiiing that he means kix 
science to be the science of "gettiogrich by legal or jast 
means." In this definition, is the word "just," or "legal," 
finally to stand ? For it is possible among certain nations, or 
under certain rulers, or by help of certain advocates, that pro- 
ceedings may be legal which are by no means just. If, there- 
fore, we leave at last only the word " just " in that place of 
our definition, the insertion of this solitary- and small word 
will make a notable difference in the grammar of our science. 
For then it will follow that, in order to grow rich scientifi- 
cdly, we must grow lich justly ; and, therefore, know what is 
jnst ; so that our economy will no longer depend merely on 
prudence, but on jurisprudence — and that of di\-ine, not hu- 
man law. 'Which prudence is indeed of no mean order, hew- 
ing itself, as it were, high in the air of heaven, and gazing for 
ever on tbe light of the sun of justice ; henco the souls which 
have excelled in it are represented by Dante as stars forming 
in heaven for ever the figure of the eye of an ea^de : they hav- 
ing been in life the discernera of light from darkness ; or to 
the whole human race, as the light of the body, which is the 
eye ; while those soula which form the wings of the bird 
(givingpower and dominion to justice, "bealinginitawiDga") 
trace also in light the inscription in beaven : " vmami Juan- 
TUK QUI jODtOATis TEBBAU." " Yo wbo judge the earth, give " 
(not, observe, merely love, but) " di%ent love to justice the 
lore whidi seeks diligently, that is to say, Choosingly, and by 
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preference to oil tfaings else. Which judging or doing judg- 
ment in the earth is, according to their capacity ancl positioD, 
required not of judges only, nor of rulers only, but of all 
men : * a trutlt BorroniuUy lost sight of even by those who aia 
read; enough to apply to tbemaelveB passages in which CSixistian 
men ore spoken of ns called to he " saints " (i.e. to helpful or 
healing functions) ; and " chosen to be kings " (i.!!, to know- 
ing or directing functions) ; the true meaning of these titles 
having been long lost thraugh the pretences of nnhelpfut and 
unable persona to saintly and kingly character ; also thiijugh 
the once popular idea that both Ike sanctity and rovnlty axo 
to consist in vrearing long robes and high crowns, instead of 
in mercy and judgment ; whereas all true sanctity is saving 
power, OB all true royalty is ruling power ; and injustice ia 
part and parcel of tbo denial of such power, which "mokes 
men ns the creeping things, as the £shes of the sea, that have 
no ruler over them." f 

Absolute justice is indeed no more attainable than absolute 
truth ; but the righteous man is distinguished from the un- 
righteous by his desire and hope of justice, as the true man 
from the false by his desire and hope of truth. And though 
absolute justice be unattainable, as much justice as we need 
for all practical use is attainable by all those who make it 

Wo liavo to examine, then, in the subject before us, what 
are the laws of justice respecting i>aymcnt of labour — no 
small part, these, of the foundations of all jurisprudence. 

• I liear lliat sevcrnl of our Inwjera have boen greatly amused by the 
Biatemeiit in lliu first of liieeo pajHira that a luwyiT s Cuiictiou uas to do 
Justice. I do not iQlend it for a jest ; nevertheless it iviU be osea tliat 
In the above pas«^ neither the det^mination uoi doing of juFttce oro 
oontemplated as fnnotiDng wboUf peonliar to the Uwjer. Founblj, thM 
more oor standing ormieB, whether o£ soldien, pastors, or le^slston 
(the generio term " pastor " inolnding all teaohers, and the generic term 
"lawjar" InoludtDg makers as well as interpreters of law), canbeBuper- 
aeded by the foreo of national huroUm, wisdom, and honesty, the butter 
it nwy be for tbo nation. 

t It beit^ the privilege of the flsheB, u it Ib of rata and wolves, to 
live by the lawa of demand and supply ; bat the dlstlnotton of bnmaa- 
Ity, to Uie by those of right. 
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I reduced, in my lost paper, the idea of money payment to 
its simplest or radical terms. In those terms its nature, and 
the uoiiiiitious of justice respecting it, cu.u be best aacer- 
taineil. 

:^[olley payment, aa there stated, consists radically in a 
promise to some person working for us, that for the time and 
labour he spends in our serrice to-day we will give or procure 
equivalant time and laboui' in hia seiTice at any future time 
wJien he may demand it.* 

If we promise to give Mm leas labour than he lias given ua, 
'Ve under-pay him. If we promiBe to give him more labour 
than he has given ua, we over-pay him. In practice, accoi-d- 
ing to the laws of demand and supply, when two men are 
ready to do the work, and only one man wants to havo it 
done, the two men underbid each other for it ; and the ouo 
who gets it to do, is under-paid. But when two men want 
the wor]; done, and there ia only one man ready to do it, the 
two men who want it done over-bid each other, and the work- 

I will examine these two points of injustice in succession ; 
but first I wish the reader to cleaily understand the central 
principle, lying between the two, of right or just payment. 

When we ask a service of any mau, he may either give it 
ua free^, or demand payment for it Beapeddng free gift of 
service, there is no quesUoii at preseni^ that being a matter 
of affection — not of traffic. But if he demand payment for it, 
and we wish to treat him with absolute equity, it is evident 
that this equity can only oonsfst in giving time for time, 

* It miglit appear at first that the market price of labonr espressed 
Huch an exchange ; but this Is a Eallacy, for the market price ia tlie mo- 
mentary price of tlio kind of labour required, but the joat price is its 
Hquivolent oC the productive labour of mankind. Thix difEereace will 
be aualrzed In its place. It must be noted also that I spcal< liere only 
of the exchangeable value of labour, not of that of commodities. The 
exchangeable value oC a commodity is that of the labour required to 
produce It, multiplied Into the force of the demand for it. If the valna 
of the labour = x and the force of the demand = y, tbe exobangeabla 
value of the oommodity is » in wMok if eithu «=0, iirp=0,ii|f 
=: 0. 
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Etrength for strength, and skill for skill. If a man works an 
hour for na, and we only promise to work half-an-hour for 
him in return, we obtain an unjust advantage. If, on the 
contmry, we promise to work an hour and a half for him in 
return, be liaa an unjust advantage. The justice consists in 
absolute exchange ; or, if there be any respect to the stations 
of the parties, it will not be in favour of the employer : there 
is certainly no equitable reason in a man'B being poor, that if 
he give me a pound of bread to-day, I should return Mm less 
than a ponnd of bread to-morrow ; or any equitable reason in 
a man's being imediicated, that if he uses a oertoin qaantity 
of skUl and knowledge in my service, I should use a less qnan- 
tity of skill and knowledge in his. Perhaps, ultimately, it 
may appear desirable, or, to say the least, gracious, that I 
should give in return somewhat more than I received. But 
at present, we are concerned on the law of justice only,which 
ia tliiit of perfect and accurate exchange ;— one circumstance 
only interfering with the simplicity of this radical idea of 
just payment— that inasmuch as labour (rightly directed) is 
fruitful just as seed is, the fruit {or " interest," as it is called) 
of the labour first given, or " advanced," ought to be taken 
into account, and balanced by an additional quantity of la- 
bour in the subsequent repayment. Supposing the repayment 
to take place at the end of a year, or of any other given time, 
this calculation could be approximately made ; but as money 
(that is to say, cash) payment involves no reference to time 
(it being optional with the person paid to spend what ho re- 
ceives at once or after imy number of years), we can only as- 
sume, generally, that some slight advantage must in equity bo 
allowed to the person who advances the labour, so that the 
typical form of bargain will be : If you give me an hour 
to-day, I will give you an hour and five minutes on demand. 
If you give me a pound of bread to-day, I will give you eeren- 
teen ounces on demand, and so on. AH that it ia'secesaaiy 
for the reader to note is, £hst the amount returned ia at least 
in equity not to be lesg than the amount given. 

The abstract idea, then, of just or due wages, as respeots 
the labourer, is that they will consist in a sum of money wbiob 
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will at any time procure for him itt least as much labour as Le 
Las given, rather more tlian less. Ami this equity or juetice 
of payment is, observe, wholly independent of any reference 
to the number of men who are willing to do the work. I 
■want a horseshoe for niy horae. Twenty smiths, or twenty 
thousand smitiis, may he ready to forge it ; their number 
does not in one atom'.s weijjht aflecl tlie que&tion of the equi- 
table payment of tlie one wlio (/("'.f ioi'^e it. It costs him a. 
quarter of an hour of his life, and so much skill and strength 
ot arm to make that horseahoe for me. Then at some future 
time I axn bound in equity to gire a quarter of an hour, and 
some minutes more, of my life (or of some other person's at 
my disposal), and also as much strength of arm and skill, and 
B little more, in making or doing what the smith may have 
need o£ 

Such being the abstract theoiy of just remunerative pay- 
ment, its application is practically modified by the fact tli:it 
the order for labouj', given in payment, ia general, while labour 
recdved is special Xhe current coin or document is practically 
an order on the nation for so inuch work of an; kind ; and this 
tiniyersal applicability to immediate need renders it so much 
more valuable than special labour can be, that an order for a 
less quantity of thia genwal toll mil alwi^ be aooepted as a 
just equivalent for a greater quantity of Special toil Any 
given oraftsman will always he willing to give an hour of his 
own work in order to receive command over half-An-hour, or 
even much lesi^, of iiaiioiial worlt. This source of uncertainty, 
together with the diffieiuity of detenu iiiii.g the monetary val- 
ue of ski!!,* renders the ascertainment (even approximate) of 

" Under tho term " skill " I juean to include tlie united force of ex- 
perience, intelleal, and passion in their operation on mimaal labour : and 
under the term " pasaion," to include tlia entire range and agency of tLa 
mortkl teellngs ; from tbedmple patience and gentlenesa of mind whicU 
will ^ve eontlnulty and fineneas to the touch, or enable ouu person to 
work withont f atigne, and irith good eCeot, twice as long as anotlier, up 
to the qusUties ot oluu'soteT which render solenoe poeaible— I,t1ie retu^a- 
tion of science byenvj is one of the- most {re'mandoui. liMiesii) tlie 
economy of the piesent century)— uid to' the Inoommnuloabla emotion 
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the proper wasos of any givBn labour iu terms of a curreuej. 
matter- of consulerslilo complexity. But tliey do not aiieet 
the principle of excliange. Tlie wort!] of il.e ivorl; may not 
be e I 1 \ t 1 lit 111 

the 1 1 „ f I t c fl 1 1 I {, a tj 

may not be easily ascertaiuable when the Buhstnnco is united 
with many others. Nor i3 there any difSculty or cbiuice id 
determmmg it m lo determining the ordmaiy mnxima and 
minima of vulgar pohtical economy. There are few bargaina 
in which the buyer can aecerimn with anything like prscisioii 
that the seller would liave taken no less ; — or the seller acquire 
more than a comfortable &ith that the pni-chnser would have 
given no more. This impoesibitily of precise knowledge pi-e- 
vents neither from striving to attain the dedred point of 

■ad ImagiDBtlon irliiali are tUe flntand mlghUwt BonrcM of nil value 
iuart 

It IB highly dngalar that polttlopl eooaomista Bltonld tiot^et liave 
perceived, if not the moral, at least the passionate element, to be an in- 
extricable qnantitytnevuryoaloalaUon. I cannot conceive, for instance, 
bovr it was possible that Mr. Mill should have foUoned t)ie true cine so 
far aa to write, — "No limit can bn set to the importance— even in ft 
purely productiTu niid material poiut oF view— of mera Ihoosht," with- 
out seeing that it was lui^iuill}' necessary to add also, '■ and of mere feel- 
Jiiy." And this tliL> marc, bei;;iiLSB in his first defmition of laboxir ha 
includes in tliu idc.i it " 3.11 fecliuga of a disagroenbte liiud ci>nueeted 
witli the emphninviit i)l (inL-'s tUniights in a panicniar occiipniidn. 

hardly bu suppd-.uil tU^l tiic irflii,--; Kjiii-h ruhini l;d>imr nre inure 

first are paid for,n puiii, the soooiiii a.s pnwpr. The woi kiiiiin is mcroly 
indemnified for the first ; but the seoimd both produce a pai l oi' tlu- 
exehaugBaljlo value of the work, and mateiiallj iucieas" il^ nclual 
quantity. 

"Priti is with ns. He is worth fifty thousand men." Truly, a largo 
addition to the material force ;— consisting, however, be it observed, not 
more in opurntions carried on iu Fritz s head, than in operations carried 
on in liis armiea heart. "No limit can beset to the importance of mere 
thonght." Perhaps not I Nay, suppose some day it should turn out 
that "mere' tliojght ntis in ilsett n recommendable objeot of produo- 
Hun, and that all Material production tru only a step towards thbi more 
pHwloua Immateiial dus 1 
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greatest vesatiou and injury to tlie other, nor from accepting 
it for a Bcientidc principle tliat he is to buy for the least and 
sell for the most possible, though \rhiit the real least or most 
may be he cannot tell la like manaerj a just person lays it 
down for a scienfifiD principle that he is to pay a just price, 
and, mthoub bdng able precisely to oscertoiii tho limits of 
such R. price, will nererfiheless strive to attEun the cloBeBt pos- 
sible approximation to them. A practically serviceable ap- 
prosimation he can obtain. It is easier to detevmiiie scientifi- 
cally what a man ought to hsive for his work, tliiin what his 
necesaities will compel him to take for it. His necessities can 
only be ascertained by empirical, but his duo by analytical 
investigation. In tho oiio case, you try your answer to the 
sum like a puzzled schoolboy — till you fiud one that fits ; in 
the other, yon briiig out yoiu: result within certain limits, by 
process of calculation. 

SappOBing', then, the jnsb wages of any qaantity of givea 
labour to have been asoertcuned, let ns examine the first r&- 
suits of just and imjust pi^ment^ when in fayour of the pur- 
chaser or employer ; i, e: when two men are ready to do the 
work, and only one wants to have it done. 

The unjust purchaser forces tlie two to bid against each 
other till he has reduced their demand to its lowest terms. 
Let U3 assume that the lowest bidder offers to do the work at 
half its just price. 

Tho purchaser employa him, and does not employ the other. 
The first or apparent result is, therefore, that one of the two 
meu is left out of employ, or to starvation, just as definitely as 
by the just procedure of givingfair price to the best workman. 
The various wtiters who endeavoured to invalidate the posi- 
tions of my first paper never saw this, and assumed that the 
unjust hirer employed balh. He employs both no moi-e t^n 
the just hirer. The only diffisrence (in the outset) is that the 
just man pays sufGciently, the unjust man insufficiently, for 
the labour of the single person employed. 

I say, "in the outset ; " for this first or apparent difference 
is not the actual difference. By the unjust procedure, half the 
proper price of the work is left in the hands of the employei-. 
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This enables him to hire anolher mmi at the same unjust rate, 
on some otlier kind of work ; nnd the final result ia that he 
haa two men working for him at half price, and two are out 
of employ. 

'By the just proeedore, the whole price of the first piece of 
work goes iu the hands of the ntsn who does it. No surplua 
being left ia the employer's Iiancis, he cannot hire another man 
for another piece of labour. But "by precisely so much as Ha 
power is diminished, the hired workman's power ia increased ; 
that is to say, by the additional liiilf of the price he has re- 
ceived ; which additional half he haa the power of using to 
employ another man in hin scnico. I will suppose, for the 
monieuf, the least favourable, though quite probable, case — - 
ili^t, though justly ti-ea,ted himself, ho yet will act unjustly to 
hia subordinate ; and hire at half-price, if he can. The final 
result will then be, that one man worka for the employer, at 
just price; one for the workman, at lialf-price ; and two, as 
in the first case, are still out of employ. These two, as I said 
before, are out of employ iu bolh cases. The difference be- 
tween the just and tmjust procedure does not lie in the num- 
ber of men hired, but in the price paid to them, and the per- 
sons hij whom it is paid. The essential difference, that which 
I want the reatler to see clearly, is, that in the unjust case, 
two men work for one, the first hirer. In the just case, one 
man worlds for the first hirer, one for the person hired, and 
so on, down or up through the various grades of service ; 
the influence being caiTied forward by justice, and arrested 
by injustice. The universal and constant action of justice in 
this matter is therefore to diminish tlie power of wealth, in 
the hands of one isdividual, over masses of men, and to dis- 
tribute it through a chain of men. The actual power exerted 
by the wealth is the same in both cases ; but by injustice it is 
put all' in one man's bands, so that ho directs at once and with 
equal force the labour of a di'cle of men about him ; by the 
just procedure, he is permitted to touch the nearest only, 
through whom, with diminished force, modifiei} by new 
minds, the energy of the wealth passes on to othen^ and ho 
till it exhausts itself. 
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The immediafe operatioQ of jostdce in IJiis respect is there- 
fore to diminish the power of -wealth, first in acquisition of 
■ Inxuiy, and, secondly, in exercise of moral influence. The 
employer osnnpt concentrate so mnltitiidinons labour on hia 
own interest^ nor can he subdue so mnltitndinotis mind to 
his own will Bat the secondary operation of justice is not 
less important The insufficient payment of tho group of 
men working for one, places each under a maximum of difiB' 
culty in rising above bis position. The tendency of tlie sys- 
tem is to check advancement. But the sufficient or just pay- 
ment, distributed througli a dcBcending series of offices or 
grades of labour,* gives each subordinated person £ur and 
sufficient means of rising in the social scale, if he chooses to 
use them ; and thus not only diminishes the immediate power 
of wealth, hut removes the worst disabilities of poverty. 

K is on this vital problem that the entire destiny of the 
labourer is ultimately dependent. JSbsij minor intereBts may 
sometimes appear to interfere with it, but all branch from it 

• I am sorry to Iosb time by answering, liowerer cnrtly, the equivo- 
Oatlons or the writers wlio Bought to obscure the iuatauces given of rej^- 
tilated labour in the SrEt of these papers, by confusing kinds, ruuks, 
and itmuititiea of labour with its qualities. 1 nevor suiil that a colonel 
should hare the same pay as a private, nor a hlshop Uie same pay as a 
oiuate. Neither did I say that more work ought to be paid as less 
work (bo Uiat the onrata of a pariah of two thousand souls should hava 
no XSi^ than the curate of a parish of five hundred}. But I siud that, 
BO for as jon employ it at all, bad work should be p^d no Ua than 
- good utoiFk; as a bad elargyman yet taket bis tithes, a bad phvdelan 
takes hta fee, and a bad lawyer bis coat& And this, as will be tarthaT 
shomi tn the conclusion, X said, aiid stqr, partly because the best work 
never was nor ever vlU be, done for money at all ; but chiefly beeaosa, 
the moment people know thoy have to pay the bad and good alike, 
thuy will try to discern tba one from the other, and not nflo the bad. 
A sagaoiouB writer in the Sootman asks me if I ahonld like any oommon 
scribbler to be paid by Messrs. Smith, Elder and Co. as their good 
autbora am. I should, if they employed bim— but would seriously ree- 
ommend them, for the scribbler'B sake, as well as their own, not to 
smploy bim. The quantity of its money which tho country at present 
invests In soribbling is not, in the outcome of it, economically spent; 
and even the highly Ingenious person to whom this question occurred, 
might perhaps have been mo^e beneficially employed than iu printing It 
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For instance, caDsidentble agitation is often caused in tha 
minds of the lower claeaeB when they discover the ehiira which 
they nominally, and, to all appearance, actually, pay out of 
their wages in taxation (I beUeve thirty-dve or forty per 
cent.). This Bounds very grievous ; but in reality the la- 
bourer does not piij' it, but Lis employer, I£ the worliman 
hilt] not to piiy it, Lia ww^e^ ivould be less by just that sum ; 
competition would slill reduce tliem to the lowest rate at 
which life was possible. Similarly tbe lower orders agitated 
for the repeal of the com laws,* thinking they would be bet^ 

o£ free trado from Faisli^j- (fur .1 short lottLT from " A Well-wisher'' at 
, lay thanks Hie vtt inor^ due). Ei.l tiio ScoUiEh writi^r will, I fear, 

ing of the various ■.igiis oC hilaiioy in lliL' Ein-opeaij miud (Hnnia r/Vf li- 
ia;. viil. iii, p. 108), I ivrote : '■ Tbo first pri.iciplos of enmmercp were 
Bckiiowlfdsed 1jj the English ii^u lianitiit oiilv a. foiv iiiduilis :igo, niid 

ion, that no nation daTci to aholisli ils citstoni-lioai-a:. " 

It will be obaerved that I do not ailmit even flio idea of reciprocity. 
Let other nations, if tliey lil;e, keep their ports shut ; every wise nation 
will throw Its own open. It ia not tbe openiui; Ihem, but n suddefl, iii- 
OonaiderBta, and blunderinglv experimental manner of opening them, 
whioh does the barm. If you have been protecting a tnaniifactnre for 
long aeries of yenrs, you mast not take protection off in a moment, so 
as to tlirow every one of its operatives nt once out of employ, any moro 
than you must take all its ^f^BppinB3 oil a fueblo chilil at once in cold 
TveathsT, thongh. the cumber of them may liavo been radically injuring 
its henltta. Little by liltle, joa must restore it to l^reedom and to air. 

MoBt people's minds ore tii aurioua confuaiou on the subject of free 
trade, because thej Huppose it to imply enlarged competition. On th« 
eAnlrary, free trade pnts am and to all compeUtion. "Protection" 
(among various other mfsclilevong functions) endeavours to enable one 
country to compete with another in the production of an article lit a dis- 
advantage. When trado is entirely free, no country can be competed 
with In. the artioles for the production of which it ia natwrally calan- 
lated ; nor can It compete with any other in the production of artiolea 
for which it is not naturally calcnlated. Tuscany, for inslanoe, cannot 
compete with England ia steel, nor England with Tnscany in oil. They 
must exchange their steel and oiL Whiah ezohange should be as frank 
and tree as honesty and the sea-winds can make it. Competition, in- 
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ter off if bread wore cheaper ; never perceiving that as soon 
as bread was permanently cheaper, wages T\onkl pcrniaiipiitly 
foil in precisely tlmt proportioi). The corn h were riglitly 
repealed ; not, however, bcciui!;c tlirv directly ojiprcEsed tlio 
poor, but because liiey indirectly oppressed thciii in cuusiiii^ 
a larpfe ciuantity of their labour to be consumed improduc- 
tively. So also unnecessnrv taxation oppresses thfni, tlirongh 
destruction of capital, but the desiiny of the poor depends 
primarily always on this one question of ducness of wngea 
Their distress (irrespectively of tliat caused by sloth, minor 
eiTor. or crime) arises on tlie errand scale from the two i-eact- 
rng forces of competition and onpression. There is not yet, 
nor ■will j-et for ages be, any reid over-popuiatiou in the world ; 
but a local over-population, or, nioro acriii ately, a degj'ee of 
population locally unmanageable under existing circunistancea 
for want of forethought and sufficient mnchinerv, necessarily 
shows itself by pressure of competition ; and tlic taking ad- 
vantage of this competition by the purchaser to obtain tlieii- 
labour unjustly cheap^ consummates at ouc^ their Buffering 
and liis own ; for in this (os I beliere iu every oth^ kind of 
slaTery) the oppressor Ba£Eb^ at last more than the op[a%SBed, 
and those magnificent lines of Pope, even in all their force, 
fall short of the truth — 

" Tcl, to be just to these poor men of pelf, 

Damiieil tn the mines, an equal fati? Lutidt-s 
Tho aUve tliat (11^8 it, and the slave tlial Indus." 

The collateral and reversionary operations of justice in this 
matter I shall esamino hereafter (it being needful first to do- 
fine the natoxe of value) ; proceeding tlieu to consider withiu 
what practical terms a juster system may be established ; and 
ultimately the vexed question of the destinies of the unem- 
ployed workmen.* Lest, however, the reader should be 

deed, arises at first, and Kliarplj', in order to prove which is slrongest in 
nny given manufacture possible to both ; this point once aseertiunBd, 
competition is at an end. 

* I should hb glnd if the reader ironld Tiret clenr tlie ground for hfm- 
setf BO fir as to determine whether the dlfflonlt/ lieg lu gettiug the work 
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ftlarmed at Bome of tiie issues to which our iiiTestigatioiia 
seem to be tending, as if in their bearing against the power 
of wealth they had something in common with those of sodal- 
ism, I wish him to know, in accurate teim% one or two of 
the main points which I have in view. 

Whether socialism has miide more progress among the 
army and navy (where payiueiit ia made on my ])riiitipleK), or 
among the manufacturing operatives (who are paid on my op- 
ponents' principles), I leave it to those opponents to ascertain 
and declara Whatever their conclusiou may be, I think it 
necessary to answer for myself only this : that if there be any 
one point insisted on throughout my works more frequently 
. than another, that one point is the impossibility of Equality. 
My continual fdm has been to show the eternal Buperiority of 
some men to others, sometimes even of one man to all others ; 
and to show also the advisability of appointing more such per- 
SODS or person to guide, to lead, or on occasion oven to compel 
and subdue, their inferiors, according to their own better 
knowledge and wiser wilL My principles of Political Economy 
were all involved in a single phrase spoken three years ago at 

OT glutting the pa; for it. Does hu consider occupation itself to be an 
expensive luxury, difficult o£ attninment, of wliich too little is to be 
found In the world ? or is it rather lliat, irliile in the enjoyment even 
of tlie most atUetia delight, men must nevertheless be maintained, and 
this maiuteuaaoe Is not always forthcoming * We mnBt be clear on this 
head before going farther, aa most people are loosely in the habit of 
talking of the dittonlty of "fliutiiig employment.'' Is it employment 
that we want to find, or support daring employment I Is It Idleness 
we wish to put an end to, or hunger f We have to takq up both (Lue»- 
tJona in eucoession, only not both at the eame time. Ko donbt that 
work it a luxury, and a very grent one. It is, indeed, at onoa a luxury 
and a necessity ; no man can retain either het^th of mind or body -with- 
out it. So profoondly do I feel this, that, as wfU be seen in the aeqael, 
one of the principal objeotsl would recommend to benevolunt and prao* 
tioal persons, is to indaoe rloh people to seek for a larger qiianUty of 
this Inxnry thsn .tliey at present possess, I^everlheless, it appears tiv 
experience that even tliis healthiest of pleasures may be indulgi'd in to 
eioesB, and that human beings are just as liable to surfeit <it lalwur as 
to surfeit of meat ; eo that, as on the oue liand, it may bo charitable to 
provide, for some people, lighter dinner, and more work, — for others 
it may be equally expedieut to provide lighter work, and mora dinner. 
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Mancbester : " Soldiers of the Ploughshare aa well as soldi^ 
of the Sword :" and they wero nil Bummed in a single Bentence 
in the last volume of Modem Fainten — " Government and co- 
operation are in all things the Iawb of life ; Anarchy and com- 
petition the Laws of X>eath," 

And with respect to the mode in which theso general prin- 
ciples affect the secnre posseswin of property, so far am I trom 
invalidating snch security, that the \rhole gist of these papers 
wUI be found ultimately to aim at an extension in its range ; 
and whereas it has long been inown and declared tliat the 
poor have no right to the property of the rich, I wish it also 
to be known and declared that the rich have no right to the 
property of the poor. 

But that the working of the system which I have undertaken 
to develop would in many ways shorten the apparent and di- 
rect, though not the unseen and collateral, power, both of 
wealth, as the Ijady of Pleasure, and of capitid as the Lord of 
Toil, I do not deny : on the contrary, I affirm it in all joyful- 
nees ; knowing that the attraction of riches is nh-eady too 
strong, as their authority is already too weighty, for the rea- 
son of mankind. I said in my last paper that nothing in his- 
toiy lia.d ever been so disgraceful to himian intellect as the 
acceptance among ua of the common doctrines of political 
economy aa a sciuucc. I have many grounds for saving this, 
but one of the chief may be given in few words. I know no 
previous instance in history of a nation's establishing a system- 
atic disobedience to the first principles of its professed relig- 
ion. The writings which we (verballj') esteem as divine, not 
only denounce the love of money aa the source of all evil, and 
as an idolatry abhorred of the Peiiy, but dedare nuunmon 
service to be the accurate and irreconcileable opposite of God's 
service : and, whenever they speak of riches absolute, and pov- 
erty absolute, declare woe to the rich, and blessing to the 
poor. Whereupon we forthwith investigate a science of bfti 
coming rich, as the shortest road to national prosperity. 

" TtX CrisUan dnnnerA I'EtiSpe, 
Qusndo ai partironno i due coUegi, 
I/OKO HI xterho kicco, e l'ai.iro inupx.' ' 
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ID TALOHEM. 

Is the lost paper we saw that just payment of labour Gon< 

aiated in a sum of money which would approximately obtain 
equivalent labour at a future time : ive have now to examine 
the means of obtaining such equivalence. Which question 
iuvoh'es the definition of Value, Wealth, Price, and Prod- 
None of these terms are yet defined so as to be iinderstood 
by the public. But the last. Produce, which one might have 
thought the clearest of all, is, in use, the most ambiguous ; 
taxi the examination of the kind of ambiguity attendant 
ou its present employment will best open the way to our 
work. 

In his chapter on Coital,* yb; J, S. Mill instaaceB, as a 
capitalist, & hardware manufEicturer, who, having^ intended to 
sjjend a certain portion of the proceeds of his business in buy- 
iug plate and jewels, changes his mind, and " pays it as wages 
to additional worlipeople. " The effect is stated by Mr. Mill 
to be, that " more food is appropriated to the consumption of 
produotive labourers." 

Kow, I do not ask, though, liad I written this paragraph, it 
would surely have been asked of me. What is to become of 
the silversmiths ? If they are truly nnprodactive pei'SOns, we 
win acquiesce in their extinction. And tiiougli in another 
poi-t of the same passage, the hardware merchant is supposed 
also to dispense with a nimiber of servants, whose "food is 
thus set free for productara purposes," I do not inquire what 
will be the effect, painful or otherwise, upon the servants, of 

* Book I. abap. iv, B. I. To uve spaoe, taj fntncs referenoeBto Hi. 
Mill's work wtU be b.r nnmersls onlj, oB In this inetuice, L iv. 1. Eda 
iu 2 toIb. 8vo. Parker. 1B48. 
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ttuB fimaiioipatioii of their food. But I very Beriouely inquire 
why ironware is produce, and silverware is not? That the 
merchant consumes the one, and sella the otlicr, certainly does 
not constitute the difference, nnless it can be shown (which, 
indeed, I perceive it to be becoming' daily more find more tiie 
aim of tradesmen to show) that commodities are made to bo 
Bold, and not to be consnmed. Ihe metchant is an agent o£ 
ooDT^nce to the consnmer in one case, and is himself the 
consumer in the other : * b'nt the labouiers are in either case 
equally prodnctiy^ ainoe th^ have produced goods to the 
same value, if the hardware and the plato are lx>th goods. 

And what distinction separates them ? It la indeed possible 
that in the " comparative estimate of the moralist," with which 
TSx. Mill Bays political economy has nothing to do (UL i. 2) a 
steel fork might appear a more substantial produetiou than a 
silver one : we may grant also that knives, no less than forks, 
are good produce ; and scythes and ploughshares ecrvicoablo 
articles. But, how of bayonets ? Supposing the hardware 
merchant to e£Cect large soles of theise, by help of the " setting 
free " of the food of his servants and his silversmith, — ^is he 
still employing prodnofi'TO labourers, or, in ISx. Mill's words, 
labourers who increase " the stock of permanent mews of en- 
joyment " (L iil 4). Or i( instead of bayonets, he supp^ 
bombs, will not the absolute and final " enjoyment " of even 
these energeticEtlly productiTe ai'ticles (eadh of which costs 
ten pounds )\ be dependent on a proper choice of time and 

• It Mr. Mill had wished to b1iow the difference in result betwoen 
coDEumptioii and salu, he lihoiild liave represented the linrdwnrH mur. 
chant as cansuinlng Lis own goods instead of selling them ; similarly, 
the silver merchant aa consuming his own goods iuslt'od of stl ling them 
Had ha done this, he would have made liis piisition clenrcr, though less 
tenable ; and perhaps this was the position he reallj iiiteiideil to lake, 
tacitly involving his theor;, elsewhere stated, and shown in the sequel 
ol thia ^per to be false, that demand for oommodities is not demand 
for lalionr. But hy the most diligent scrntlny oE the paragraph mow 
under azami nation, I cannot determine whether it is a fallacy pure and 
rimple, or the half of one fallacy supported hy the ivliole of a greater 
awi ; BO that I treat it here on the Under ossnmptlon that it is one fallat^ 

f I take Hr. Helps' estimate in hia autay on War. 
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place for their evfanlemenl ; choice, tliat i3 to say, cTependiog 
on those philosopiiifal considerations 'with 'wMcli political 
economy has uothi.ig i.i do ? * 

I should have regi-etted the need of pointing out incousis' 
tency in any portion of Mr. MUl's irork, bod *not tho Talus of 
his work proceeded from its inconsistencies. Ho deaeiTcs 
honour among economists by inadverteutly disclaiming the 
principles wMcli he etotes, and tacitly introducing the morol 
considerations with which he dedatea Lis sdeuce lias no con- 
nectiou. MiiEj- of his cliaptei-s nre, therefore, true aud valua- 
ble ; iind ilio only conclusions of his which I have to dispute 
aro those wliich follow from his premises. 

Thus, the idea wfiicli lies !it the root of (ho p[issng'e wo have 
just been examining, namely, tliat labour applied io produce 
luxuries will not support so many pci-soiia as labour applied 
to produce useful articles, is entirely true ; but the iust;mca 
given fails — and in four direotious of failure at once — because 
Mr. Mill Las not defined the real nie:inii]g of usefulness. 
The definition which Le has given — "capacity to satisfy a 
desire, or serve a purpose " (III. i. 2) — applies equally to the 
iron and silver ; while the tnie definition — which he has not 
given, but which nevertheless underlies the false verbal defi- 
nition in bis mind, and comes out once or twice bv accident 
(as in Ihe words " any support to life or strength " in L i. 5> 
—applies to some ai-ticles of iron, but not to otliei-s, and to 
Bome articles of silver, but noc to others. It applies to 
ploughs, but not to bayonets ; and to forks, but not to fili- 
gree.f 

The eliciting of the tmo definition will give us the reply to 

* AIbo when tlte wronglit silver vases of Spain wero dashed to frag- 
ments by our custom- lioiiiie otHcers. bucuiiso biilliuii iniiiUt Im impDrtfd 

cablu be productive, does not llie product iveiieia of liemp in n halter de- 
ptmd on its moral more tban on its mnterial application ? 

t Filigree : that ia to Buy, generallj, omameut dopendeiit on oom- 
plbxity, not on art 
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our first quesfion, " What is viiluf! 'i " respecting whicli, how- 
ever, ivG must liret liciir the popuLir stittfiitiotita. 

"The word ' value,' when used without adjunct, alwaya 
ineiuis, ill jjolitiiial (icououiy, vidue in cxdiau^'e" (Mill, HI. i. 
3). So that, if two filiius cauuot (ixel.auge their rudders, their 
rudders arc, in poHtico-ecouomic iangut^o, of no value to 

But " the subject of poKti«d economy is wealth." — (Pre- 
liminary rciuorliij, page 1.) 

Azkd wealtli "conaistsof all usefnl and a^^eable objeota 
xrhidi possess exchangeable value." — (Ereliiniaary remarks, 
page 10.) 

It appears, then, according to Mr. Mill, that QseEulaesa and 
Rgrcoableness underlie the exchange value, and must be ae- 
certniucd to exist in the thing, before we can esteem it an ob- 
ject of wealth. 

Now, the economical usefuluess of a thing depends not 
merely on its own nature, but on the number of people who 
can and will use it. A horso is useless, aud therefore uusale- 
able, if no one cou ride, — a sword If no one can strike, and 
m&A, if no one can eat Thua every material utility depends 
on its relative human capacity. 

Similaiiy : The agreeableneasof a thing, depends not merely 
on its own lilceableoeas, but on the number of people who can 
be got to like ii The relative agreeablenesa, and therefore 
Baleableness, of " a pot of the smallest ale," and of " Adonia 
painted by a running brook," depends vb'tualiy on the opinion 
of Demos, in the shape of Christopher Sly. Tiiui is to say, 
the ^reeableness of a thing depends on its relative human 
disposition,* Therefore, political economy, being a science of 

• Tiicso etateinoiits sound crude in. llielr brevltv ; but will be found 
of tlie utmost imporlaiice when thev nro dov«loped. Thus, in tho above 
instance, economists liavo iipver jmrut-ived lliat dhposition fo buy ia a 

Lalf-!i-<;roivii, it depends on bis disposition wlmtber bo ia rich or poor 
nitli it— triiethnr bo wilL buy disuitsu, ruin, and batrtd, or buy health, 
adraneeiDant, and domestio love. And thus tUe «greeableni!s!i or ex- 
vliauge value of every offered commudUy depends on piodnction, not 
meielf ot tlia ootnmodity, but of buyers o! it ; tlierefora ou the eduov 
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wealth, mnst Ids a science respectiuc; luimaii capacities and 
dispositions. But moral consiileratinns Imve nothing to do 
■with political economy {IIT. i. 2). Tliersfore, moral consider- 
ations have nothing to do human capacities and disposi- 

I do not wholly like the look of this conclusion from Mr 
Mill's statements : — lot ua try Mr, Ricardo'a. 

" trtilitiy is. not the measure of exchangeable value, though 
it is absolutely eBSential to it." — (Chap. I sect i.) Essential 
in what degree, NET. JKcardo ? There may be greater and less 
degrees of utilitiy. Meat, for instance, may be so good as to 
be fit for any one to eat, or so bad as to be fit for no one to 
eat. What is the exact degree of goodness which is " essen- 
tial " to its exchangeable valne, but not " the meaaure " of it ? 
How good must the meat be, in order to possess any exchange- 
able value ; and how bad must it be — (I wisli this were a set- 
tled question in London markets)— in order to possess none ? 

There appears to bo some hitch, I think, in the working 
even of Mr. BicarSo's principles ; but let him take his own 
example. " Suppose that in the eaily stages of sociely the 
bows and arrows of the hunter were of equal value wiUi the 
implements of the fisherman. Under snch circumstances the 
value of the deer, the produce of the Imnter's day's labour, 
would be exaclhj" (italics mine) "equal to the value of ttie 
fish, the product of the fisherman's day's labonr. The com- 
parative value of the fish and game would be entirdij regulated 
by the quantity of labour realized in each." (Ricardo, chap, 
iii. On Value). 

Indeed ! Therefore, if the fisherman catches one sprat, and 
the huntsman one deer, one sprat ivill be equal in value to one 

tioii of bavers Hiid OH all tlie moral elements liy which thtir diaposilioa 
to huj- this, or that, is formed, I M'ill illuHtrate and espand into final 
consequences every one of these definitions in its plaoo ; at present they 
can only bu given with ostreraest brevitj- ; for in order to put the sub- 
ject at oiice in a connected form before the reader. I liavs throvn into 
one, the opening daflnitiouB of fonr chapters ; namely, ot tliat on Talna 
("Ad Talorem"); onFrioa (" Thirty Pieoaa") ;on Prodnatlon ("Da- 
meter*') ; and on Bcgnomy (" The Law of the Hoose 
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deer ; but if the fiahermaa catches no fiprat, and the hunts- 
inan two deer, no sprat wfll be equal in value to two deer ? 

Nay ; but — Mr. Kicardo'a supporters may say — ^he means, 
on an average ; — if the average product of a day's work of 
fisher and hunter be one fish and one deer, the one fish will 
always be equal in value to the one deer. 
Might I inquire the species of fish. Whale ? or wMtebait?* 
It would be waste of time to pm-sue these fallacies farther} 
we will seek for a true definition. 

* PerliBpR it no-j be add, In fartber eapport of TSx. Blawdo, thit "ha 
meant, " nhen the nttlity (9 constant or given, the price varies as the 
qiuuvtlt; of labour." If he meaot this, he should have snid it ; but, bod 
he meant it, lie could have hatdly misat-d tlio necessary result, that 
utility would be one measure of pricu (H-liii:li be expresslj d™ies it to 
be) ; and that, to prove saleableness, ha had to prove a given quantity 
of Utility, as well as a given quantity of labour ; to wit, iu hia on-u in- 
Btanoe, that the deer and fish would each feed the siune number of men, 
for the same number ofdaya, with equal pleasure to their palates. Tlie 
fact is, he did not know what lie meant himstlf. TiLe general idea 
which he had derived from commercial oxpuri.'nee, without being able 

the quantity nf labour rpquircd for prnrindiun : or, — usini,' tlie formula 
I gave in last paper — when y is cujistEint, y varies as 'X. But demand 
never is, nor can iie, ultimately constant, if x varies distinctly ; for, as 
price rises, cr>iisumurs fall aivay ; and as 30on as thoi'e is a monopoly 
(and all scarcity is a form ot monopoly ; so tiiat every commodity is af- 
fected occasionally by soiue coluur of monopoly], 1/ becomes the most 
Influential condition of the price. Thus the priue of a painting dtpeuds 
loss on its merits than on the interest taken in it by the public ; the 
price of singing less on the labour of the singer than the number of 
persons who desire to hear him ; ami the pries of gold loss on the scarc- 
ity which affects it !n common with cerium or iridium, than on the sun- 
light eolour and unalterable purity by which it attracts tho admiration 
and anstvers the trusts of mankind. 

It must be kept in mind, however, that I use the word "demand " in 
a somewhat different sense from economists usually. They mean by 
it "the quantity of a thing sold." I mean by it "the force of the 
buyer's capable intention to boy." In good Englisli, a person's de- 
mand " signifiea, not That be gets, bnt what he asks for. 

Bconomists alio do not notico thit objects ara not valued by absolute 
bulk or mlgkt, bat by aucli bullc and weight aa Is neaeKarr to bring 
fhem Into dm. They say, for imtanae, that water besrtt no price ia the 
0 
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Much atoro lins been sot for centuries upon the use of our 
English classical education. It wcro to lie \rished that our 
\\-ell-cihicat<;(l iiicrc)itiiits rccsdled to iniiul always this much of 
their L;iliii sclioiiliiij,', — tliiit flie uomiuulive of vuhram (a word 
almuly suffi,;ieiitly fumili^ir to thei.i) ia L-aior ; a word \vhich, 
therefore, ought to he familiar to them. Valnr, ivom caln-f, 
to be well, or strong (iymi'm.) ; — strong, in Hfe (if a man), 
or vahant ; strong, /or life (it a thing), or valuable. To bo 
" valuable," therefore, is to " avail towards life." A truly val- 
uable OK avuilmg thing is that nMch leads to life with its 
whole strength, la proportion as it does not lead to life, or 
as ita strength is broken, it is less valuable ; in proportion as 
it leads awny from life, it is unvaluable or malignant. 

The value of a thing, therefore, is independent of opinion, 
and of (ju^ntity. Think what you will of it, gain how much 
you may of it, the value of the thing itself is neither greatei 
nor less, For ever it avails, or avoUa not ; no estimate can 
raise, no disdain dejiress, the power which it holds from thfi 



The real Bcience of political economy, which has yet to be 
distinguished from the bastard science, as medicine from 
witchcraft, and astronomy from astrology, im that which 
teoohes nations to desire and labour for the things that lead 
to life; and which teaches them to scorn and destroy the 
things that lead to destruction. And if, in a state of infancy, 
they suppose indifferent things, such as excrescences of shell- 
fish, and pieces of blue and red stone, to bo valuable, and 
spend largo measure of the labour which ought to be em- 
ployed for the extension and ennobling of lite, in diving or 
digging for llipni, and cutting them into various shapes, — or 
if, in llie Kanie sEiito of infancy, they imaghic preuiona and 
beueficeut things, sneli as air, light, and cleanliness, to be 
valueless, — or if, finally, they imagine the conditions of their 

market. It is true tlint it oiipCul does not, but n luke does ; just ns a 
haiidCul al diisL does not, but an aci'u does. And were it possible to 
mnku even the possesion oE the oupfnl of liuidful penoaneivt {i. e. to 
find t, pUos for thsm,) the earth and sea would be bought up hj L&nd- 
f uIb and onptnk. . 
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own exiateDce, hj wluah alone they can truly possess or use 
anything, such, for inBtauce, as peace, trust, and love, to he 

prudently exchangeable, when the market offers, for gold, 
iron, or escresceocea of shellM-— the gi-eat and only scieoce oi 
Political ICconomy teaches them, in all these cases, what ia 
vanity, anrl what eubstance ; and how the service of Death, 
the Lord of Waste, and of eternal emptiness, (lifters from the 
service of Wisdom, the Lady of Saving, and of eternal ful- 
ness ; she who has said, "I will cause those that love me to 
inherit Si^bstakcb ; and I will Fill their treasures." 

The " Lady of Saving," in a profounder sense than that ol 
the savings' hank, though that is a good one: Madonna della 
Salute, — ^Lady of Health — which, though commonly spoken 
of as if separate from Trcalth, is indeed a part of vealth. 
This word, " wealth," it will he remembered, is the next we . 
have to define. 

"To be wealthy," nays Mr. Mill, is "to have a largo stock 
of useful artieles." 

I accept this definition. Only let us perfectly understand 
it. My opponents often lament my not giviug them enough 
logic : I fear I must at present use a little more than they will 
like ; but this business of Political Economy is uo hght one, 
and we must idlow no loose terms in it. 

We have, tlierefnre, f o aseerf ain iu the above definitiDn, first, 
vhat is th^ meaning of " having," or the nature of Fosaesaton.' 
Then what is the meaning of "useful," or the nature of 
TJtility. 

And first of possession. At the crosaing of the traneepta of 
Milan Cathedi-al has lain, for three hundred years, the em- 
bahiieil body of St. Carlo Borromeo. It holds a golden 
(U'osier, and has a cross of emeralds on its breast. Admitting 
tlie crasior and eirieral<ls to be useful artioles, is the body to 
be considered as " having " them ? Y)o fhey, in the politico- 
economiiial sense of property, belong to it '? If not, and if we 
may, therefore, conclude generally that a dead body cannot 
possess property, what degree and period of animation iu the 
body will render posscsaon possible ? 

As thus : lately in a wreck of a Oalifbmian ship, one of the 
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passengers fnstencd a belt about liira with two bundled 
pounds of gold in it, with wbicli ho wns found afterwarda at 
the bottom. Now, as he was sinking;— had he the gold ? or 
had the gold him ? * 

And if, iuatead of sinking him in the sea by its weight, the 
gold iiad struck him on the forehead, and thereby caused in- 
curable disease — BUpp«se palsy or insanity,— would tlie gold 
in that case have been more a " possession " than in the first ? 
Without pressing the inquiry up through instances of gradual 
increasing vital power over the gold (wMoIi I will, JtoweTer^ 
give, if they are asked for), I preeume ttie reader will aee that 
possession, or " having," is not an ahsolata, hut a gradated, 
power ; and consists not only in the quantity or nature of the 
thing possessed, but also (and in a greater degree) in ita suita- 
bleness to the person possessing it, and in his vital power to 

Anil our definition of Wealth, expanded, becomes: "The 
possession of iiaefiil arlieles, which ivc can UKti." This ia a 
very serious change. For wealth, instead of depending 
merely on a "have," is thus seen to depend on a "can," 
Gladiator's death, on a "babet;" but soldier's victorj-, and 
state's salvation, on a " quo plorimum posset." (Liv. VIL 
6.) And what wa reasoned of only ab aceumnUtion of ma- 
terial, IB seen to demand also accumulation of capacity. 

So much for our verb. Xext for our adjective., "What ia 
the meaning of " useful 1 " 

The inquiry is closely connected with the last. For what 
ia capable of use in tlie hands of some persons, is capable, in 
the liands of otliers, of the opposite of use, called commonly, 
"froiii-usc or ab-uso." And it depends on the person, much 
more than on the arliclo, whether its usefulness or ab-uscful- 
nesa wiU be the quality developed in it Thus, wine, which 
the Greeks, in their Bacchus, made, rightly, the type of all 
passion, and which, when used, "cheereth god and man" 
(that is to say, strengthens both the divine life, or reasoning 
power, and the earthly, or carnal power, of man) ; yet, when 
abused, becomes " Dionusos," burtfiil> especially to the divine 
■ CompftTu Qeoxob Herbert, The Ohwch tbrtA, SUnia S& 
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part ot man, or reason. And agnin, the liody itself, being 
equally liable to use Bnd to abuse, and, wlien riglitly disci- 
plined, setriceable to the State, both for war and labour ; — 
bat whea Dot diaciplmed, or abused, valueless to the State, 
Bnd capable only of continuing the private or single existence 
of the iadividaal (and that but feebly) — the Greelis called 
Buoh a body an "idiotic" or "private" body, from their word 
signi^ring a person employed in no way directly osefnl to the 
State; whence, finally, our "idiot," meaning a person en- 
tirely occupied with his own concerns. 

Hence, it follows, that if a thing is to be useful, it must be 
not only of an availing nature, but in availing hands. Or, in 
accurate terms, uscfulnfiss is v^iluo iu the hands of the valiant ; 
80 that this science of wc^ilth being, as wo have just seen, 
when regarded aa tiio Bfileace of Aocuraulation, accumulative 
of capacity as well as of material, — when regarded as the 
Science of Distribution, ia distribution not absolute, but dis- 
criminate ; not of every thing to every man, but of the right 
ihing to the right man. A difficult science, dependent on 
more than oiithmetio. 

Wealth, therefore, is "the poasBsstoM of the talttablb by 
TSG VALIANT ; " and in considering it as a power existing In 
a nation, the two elements, the value of the thing, and the 
valour of its possessor, must be estimated together. Whence 
it appears that many of the persons commonly considered 
wealthy, are in reality no more wealthy than tlio locks of 
their own strong boxes are ; they being inherently and eter- 
nally incapable of wealth ; and operating for the nation, in 
an economical point of view, either as pools of dead water, 
and eddies in a stream (which, so long as the stream flows, 
are useless, or serve only to drown people, but may become 
of importance in a state of sta^ation, should the stream dry) ; 
or else, as dams in a river, of which the ultimate service de- 
pends not on the dam, but the miller ; or else, as mere acci- 
dental stays and impediments, acting, not as wealth, but (for 
we ought to have a coiTcspoudent term) as ''illth," causing 
various devastation and trouble around them in all directions ; 
or lastly, act not at all, but are merely animated conditions of 
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delay, (no use bemg possible of anything they have until they 
(ire dead.) in which last condition they are nevertheleaa often 
useful as delays, and "impedimenta, if a natum 13 apt to 
move too fast. 

This being so. the difficulty of the true science of Political 

Enonomy lies not merelv in the need of developini? manly 
diameter to deal witli material value, but in the fact, that 
ivhilo tue iiin.iilv nlinracter and material value only form wealth 
bv UiGu- cunjiiiuaion. thev haTe nevei'theless a mutuallv de- 
strLK'livo i>i)or:Luoii on each other. For the mtmly diameter 
IS npi, to iLHioi-e. or even cast away, the material value : — 
whence that of Pope : — 

" Sure, of qualities damandins prai^ 
Store go to cnin fortnuBB, tbiui to roue," 

And on the other hand, the material value is apt to under- 
mine the manly character ; so that it must be our work, in 
the issue, to esamine what evidence there is of the effect of 
wealth on the minda of its possessors ; also, what kind of 
porson it is ivlio usually sets himself to obtain wealth, and 
succeeds in doing so ; and v/hether the world owes mo™ 
gratitude to rieh or to ]50or men, either for their moral in- 
fluence upon it, or for chief gooils, dis^covf rie;!, and practical 
ndTancements. I may, however, aiitii:ipiite fiiiure coaclusiou 
so far as to state that in a community regulated only bv laws 
of demand and supply, and protected from open violence, the 
persona who become rich are, generally speaking, industrious, 
resolute, proud, covetous, prompt, methodical, sensible, un- 
imaginative, insensitive, and ignorant. The persons who re- 
main poor are the enturely foolish, the entirely wise,* the idl^ 
the reckless, the humble, the thoughtful, the duil, the imag- 
inative, the sensitive, the well-informed, the improvident, the 
irregularly and impulsively wicked, tlie clumsy knave, the 
open thief, and the entirely merciful, just, and ggdly person. 
Thus far then of wealth. Next, we have to ascertain the 
• "a Ztit Si.Ttm Tfiy,Ta:."—Arial. Pint. r>S% It woold bat veakea 
the grand words to luanon the preceding ones : — " Eti rail nAo^ew*^^ 
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nature of Pbiob ; that ia to ssiy, of exobtmge value, and ita 

preBsion by currencies. 

Note lirst, »f cxcliaoge, thero can bo no fTufil in iL It ia 
ouly iu laboui- there ciiii be ju-olit—that ia to s^iy a " lUiikiug 
in :nlv-!inoe," or "lUiJiiujf in favuur of"(ffoiu prolicio). Iu 
cxtii;mge, there ia ouly adviuitagc, i.e. a bringing of vantage 
or power to tlie CMbanghig persons. Tliusi, one man, bj 
sowing anil reiiping. tiiriis one mcasnrc of corn into two 
meiLsurcs. That ia Profit. Another by digging nnd forging, 
turns one spade into two spades. That is Profit. But tho 
man wlio has two measures of corn wants somctiines to dig ; 
nud the man ivbo has two spades wants sometimes to eat ; — 
Tliey exchange the gained grain for the gained tool ; and 
botih mre the better for the exchange ; bat though thei'e ia 
muoh adTantage in the traDsaction, there is no proGt. 
Nothing is constructed or produced. Only that which had 
been before constructed is given to the pei-son by whom it 
can be used. If labour is nepessary to effect tiie escliaiige, 
that labour is iu reality involved iu the production, and, like 
all other labour, bears profit. \\'hatever niunljer of men ore 
concerned iu the mnniifiioture, or in the conveyance, ha^e 
share in the profit ; but neither the manufacture nor the con- 
TeyiincB ai'e the exchange, and in tlio exchange itself there is 
no profit 

There may, however, be acquisition, which ia a very differ- 
ent thing. in the exchange, one man is able to give what 
cost him little labour fiir what has cost the other mnch, he 
"acquires" a certtun quantity of the produce of the othei''9 
labour. And precisely trhat he acquires, the other loses. In 
mercantile language, the person who thus acquires ia com-, 
monly said to have "made a profit ; " and I believe that many 
of our merchants are seriously under the impression that it 
is ]jossib!c for everybody, MOinebow, to make a profit in Ihia' 
manner. Wheieu.s, by the unfortunate constitution of the 
world we ILvo in, the laws both of matter and motion have 
quite rigorously forbidden iiniversal acquisitioa of this kind. 
Prafit, or material gain, is attainable only by coustrnction or 
by discoveiy ; not by exchange. Whenever material gain fok 
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lows ezchanga, for every plm there is a precisely equal mtnua 
Unbappilf for the progress of the Boience of Political 

Economy, the plus quantitiea, or,— if I may be allowed to ooia 
tm awkward plural— the pluses, make a very positive and 
venerable appearance in the world, su that every one is eager 
to learn the science which produces results so magiiificeiil ; 
\vheireas the minuses have, on the other hand, a tentiencj to 
retire into back streets, and other places of shade, — or even to 
get themselves wholly and finally put out of sight in gi-aves : 
wliirli renders the alrrebra of this science peculiai-, and dif- 
ficulth- legible : a larire number of its negative signs being 
written by the account- keeper in a kmd of red ink, which 
Btaivation thins, and makes strangely pale, or even quite in- 
visible ink, for the present 

The Saence of Excbnnfre, or, as I hear it has been pro- 
posed to call it, of " Catalbctics," considered as one of gain. 



qui 



a of ac- 
II its data and 



1 f m 1 I Tl —If I can ex- 

ciian^re a needle witli it sav;iL'e ffii- a diiimond. my power of 
1 Ml' ' ■''"ce of social 

iiiT:inffements m Europe, or on hia want of power to take ad- 
vfintacre of them, bv sellinn the diamond to any one else for 
more needles. If. farthei'. I moke ihe bartram as completely 
ndvautasreous to myself as possible, by giving to the savage a 
needle with no eye in it {reachmg. thus, a sufficiently satis&u^ 
tory type of the perfect operation of catallactio science), ths 
advantage to me in the entire transaction depends wholly 
upon tlie ignorance, powerlessness, or lieediessness of the per- 
son dealt with. Do away with these, and catallactio advantage 
bccomea impossible. So far, therefore, as the sciauco of ex- 
change relates to the advantage of one of the exchanging per- 
sons only, it is founded on the ignorance or incapacity of the 
opposite pei'soji, Where these vanish, it also vanishes. It is 
therefore a science founded on nescience, and an art founded 
on artlessness. But all other sciences and arts, except this, 
have for their obj^ot the dcdng away with their opposite nes- 
cience and arUeasness. 2%ts scaenoe, alone oi Bciences, must^ 
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by all QTEiilable means, promnlgAto and prolong its <^>poBite 
nescience; otherwisetlieBcieiiceitselfiBimposBible. Itie, there- 
for^ peculiarly and alone, the science of darkness ; probably a 
bastard scieQce — ^not by any tneaos a dtvtna «nen^ but one 
begotten of another father, that &ther who, advising bis chil- 
dren to turn stones into bread, is himself emfiiloyed in turn- 
ing bread into stones, and irho, if yoa ask a fish of him (fish 
not being producible on his estate), can but give you a ser- 
pent 

The genernil law, then, rpsjiectiiiff ji:si, oi- cccujomii^iil ox- 
change, is simply this ;— There must hn iul-vantiigfi on both 
sides (or if only advantage on one, at least no disadvantage 
on the other) to the persons escfaanging ; and just payment 
for his time, intelligence, and labour, to any intermediate 
person efifecting the trmsaction (commonly called a merchant) : 
and whatever advantage there is on either side, and whatever 
p^ is given to the intermediate person, should be tiioronghly 
known to all concerned. All attempt at concealment implies 
some practice of the opposite, or undivine science, founded 
on nescience. Whence another saying of the Jew merchant's 
— " As a nail between the atone joints, so doth sin stick fast 
between buying and selling." Which peculiar nYeting of 
stone and timber, in men's dealings with each other, is again 
set fortli in the house which was to he destroyed — timber and 
stones together — when Zechariah's roll (more probably " curved 
Bword ") flew over it : " the cui-se that goeth forth over all the. 
earth upon every one that stealeth and boldetii himself guilt- 
less," instantly followed by the vision of fiie Great Measure ; 
— the measure " of the injustice of them in all the earth " 
(afnj ij nSim'a auTiuv iv 170017 ^3 yji), with the weight of leatl 
for its lid, and the woman, the spirit of wickedness, within it ; 
— that ia to say. Wickedness hidden by Dulness, and formal- 
ized, outwardly, into ponderously establiabec! cruelty. "It 
shall be set upon its own base in the land of Biibel."'*' 

1 have hitherto carefully restricted myself, in speaking of 
exchange, to the use of the term " advantage ; " but that term 
includes two ideas ; the advantage, namely, of getting what 
* Zech. V. 11. See note on the psGssge, at page 120. 
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we need, and that at getting what we uiuA for. Three-fomtba 
of the <1eninnds emting in the world tire romantic ; founded 
on visions, idealisms, hopes, imd affections ; and the regula- 
tion of the purse is, in its essence, regulation of the iroaginn- 
tion and the heart. Hence, the riglit discussion of the nsturo 
of price is a verv high metaphysical :md pbysicul problem ; 
soTiir-timi'S to ha solved oiilv ii. a piiMsiouate mrmuer, as Ijy 
DaviJ in Lis (^uuntiii;; the price of ilie waler of the well by 
the gate of lietlileheni : hut its fir.sfc conditions are the fol- 
lowing : — The price of anything 13 the quantity of labour 
given by the person doainng it, in order to obtain possession- 
of it This price depends on four variable quantities, A. 
The quantity of wish the purchaser has for the thing ; op- 
posed to a, the quantity of wish the seller has io Iceep it 
]]. The quantity of labour the jiurchaser can aSbrtl, to obtain 
the thing ; opposed to iJ. the quantity of labour the seller can 
afford to klip it Tli so pioititu'- nr ijim itnf nnh m 
excess ; i.a. the quantity ol wish (-1) means the quantity of 
wish for this thing, above wish for other things ; and the 
quantity of work (£) means the quantity which can be spared 
to get this thing from the quantity needed to get other 
things. 

Phenomena of price, therefore, ore intense^ complex, cari- 
ous, and intereatiDg — too complex however, to be examined 
yet ; every one of them, when traced far enough, showing it- 
self at last as a part of the bargain of the Poor of the Flock 
[or " flock of slaughter "), "If ye think good give he my price, 
and if not, forbear "—Zech. xi. 12 ; but as the ppce of eveiy- 
thing ia to be calculated finally in labour, it is necessary to 
ilefine the nature of that standard. 

Labour is the contest of the hfe of man with an opposite , 
— the term " life " including his intellect, soul, and physical 
power, contending with question, difficulty, trial, or material 

Laboar is of a higher or lower order, as it includes mo.re 
or fewer of the elements of life ; and labour of good quality, 
in any kind, includes always as much intelleot and feeling as 
will fully and haimoniously regnlat« the physical f otob. 
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In speaking o[ the value and price of labour, it iB neoes- 
aaxy alwaja to understand labour of a given rank and quality, 
OS we should speak of gold or silTer of a given standard. 
Bad (that is, heartless, inexperienced, or senseless) labour 
cannot be valued ; it is lite gold of uncertain alloy, or flawed 
iron.* 

The quality and kind of hiboiii- hau-^ givt-ii, it« v^luf, lite 
that of all other valuable tliiii^'fi, is invniiuble. But the 
quantity of it which must be given for other things is varia- 
ble ; and in estimating this variation, the price of other tliinga 
must always be counted by the quantity of labour -, not the 
price of laboiu: by the quantity of other things. 

Thus, if we want to plant an apple sapling ia rocky ground, 
it may take two hours' work ; in soft ground, perhaps only 
half an hour. Grant the soil equally good for the tree in 
each case. Then the valne of the siipliiig jilanleil by two 
hours' work is nowise greater than (hat of the sapling planted 
in half an hour One will boar no more fruit th;m the other. 
Also, one half-hour of work ia as valuable as another haK- 
hour ; nevertheless the one sapling has cost four such pieces 
of wbrk, the other only one. Now tlie proper statement of 
this fact is, not that the labour on the hard ground is cheapei 
than on the soft ; but that the fxee is dearer. The e.^change 
value may, or may not, afterwards depend on this fact. If 
other people have plenty of soft ground to plant in, they ^vill 
take no cnirnirMinco of our two hours' labour, in the nrice tliev 
wiU offer for tho plant on the rock. And if, through want of 



exuiuoD ot BQclL prioa to a popiiiiar goitaess, nuLiea xisipuoiie, ina 
reqoiter (or qnittanoe -taker) of duath' ; " a peruiii vmBed lu the liigli- 
eat lirauoh«s of srithmetio, and punotnal in her habits ; with whom ao- 
counts cumiat have 'besa opened *Im in modern daya> 
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suffioienb botanical sdonce, ve have plimtad an npas-tree iii< 
stead of an apple, the exchange-value mil be a negative quant 
tity ; still less proportionate to the labour expended. 

"Wlmt is (rommonly called cheapness of labour, BigniGee, 
therefore, m realitj-, that many obstacles have to be over- 
come by it : so that much labour is required to produce a 
small result. But this whould iic^ver be spoken of as cheap- 
neag of labour, but us dearneBs of the object wougbt for. 
It would be just ns rational to say that walking was cheap, 
because we bad ten miles to walk home to our dinner, as 
that labour was cheap, because we had to WOTk ten hours 
to earn it. 

The last word whieh va have to define is " Frodnction.'' 
I have hitherto spoken of all labour as profitable ; because 
it is impossible to consider under one head the quality or 
value of labour, and its nim. But labour of the best quality 
may be various in aim. It. miiy he either constructive ("gath- 
ering," from con and strno). as agi-iculture ; nugatory, as 
j ewel -cutting ; or destructive ("scattering," from de and 
struo), as war. It is not, liowever, always easy to prove labour, 
apparently nugatory, to bo actually so;* generally, the for- 
mula holds good : " he that gatheretli not, scattereth ;" thus, 
the jeweller's art is probably very harmful in its ministering 
to a clumsy and inelegant pride. So that, finally, I beUeve 
nearly ail labour may be shortly divided into positive and nega- 
tive labour; positive, that which produces life ; negative, that 
which produces death ; the moat dii-ectly negative labour being 
murder, and the most directly positive, the bearing and rearing 
of children ; bo that in the precise degree which murder is 

* The moat accurately nugatory lubonr ia, perhaps, that of whioh not 
enough is given to anawar a purpose effectually, and which, therefore, 
has all to be done over again Also, laboiu- vhieh fails of efteet thrangh 
non-oo-operaUon. The aar6 of a little village near BelUnnma, to wbora 
I liad ezpremed wonder that the peasants alloired the Tinino to flood 
tbeii fields, told me that they nonid not join to bnild an eflectual em- 
liankment high up the vallaj, because everybodyfi^d "that would help 
his neighbours as much as timseU," So every pioptletor built a Wt of 
lorr embankment about hia oirn field ; and the Tieiuo, as soon u It had 
a mind, swept away and snallowed all up together. 
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batefnl, on tho negative side of idleness, in &at exact d^ree 
ehild-rearing admirable, on the poBitive mde of idleness. 
Por tcMcIi reason, and because of the honour that there is in 
rearing * children, while the wife is said to be as the vine (for 
cheering), the children are as the olive-branch, for praise ; nor 
for praise only, but for peace (because large families can only 
be reared in times of peace) : tliougli pincc, in their spreading 
and voyaging in various directions, they distribute strength, 
thoy are, to the home strength, as arro^ys in the hand of a 
giant — BtrSdng here and there, far awaj. 

Labour being thus various in its result, the prosperity of 
any nation is in exact proportion to the quantity <A labour 
which it spends in obtaining and employing means of life. 
Observe, — say, obtaining uid empl<^ing ; that is to st^, not 
merely wisely producing, but wisely distributing and con- 
suming. Economists usually speak as if there were no good 
in consumption absolute.f So far from this being so, con- 
sumption absolute is the end, crown, and perfection of pro- 
duction ; and wise consumption is a far more difScult art than 
wise production. Twenty people can gain money for one 
who can use it ; and the vital question, for individual and for 
nation, is, never "how much do they make? " but "to what 
ptupoee do they spend!" 

The reader may, p^hap^ have been Bnipiised at the slight 
reference I have hith^to made to " capital," and its functions. 

is here the place to d^ne them. 

Oapital mgtdfies "head, or source, or root material " — it ia 
material \fS which some derivatire or Becondary good, is pro- 

'Obeerro, I Eftj, "reuliig," not "1wg«tting." Tie ja«lM Ic In the 
lereulli seaaon, not in vvop^T^, nor In fvrXcuit, but In intipa. It i» 
Binuige tliat men slwajB praiie enthmiEBtioallj anj person who, bj a 
momentarj exertion, saves a life ; but praise verj hesitatiugly a person 
who, by exertion uid saU-denlaL prolonged through years, creates one. 
We give the crown " ob dTnm Bervatom ;"— why not ' ' ob oivem natnm ? '* 
Bom, I mew, to the full, in Ktil as well as body. England has oak 
enough, I think, for both ohaplets. 

t When Ur. Hill speaks of prodnotlvs oouBotDption, he only means 
oonEomption wbioh Tosnlti in inoieue id Mpttal, or nutterial wealth. 
Bee I. Ui. 4, and I. ill. 6. 
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duced. It is only (^pital proper (cnput Tivtim, not ca^ntt 
moituum) when it is llius producing something different 
from itself. It is n root, ■which does not enter into vital f unc 
tioD till it produces Bomething else than a root : namely, fruit. 
Tliat fruit ivill in time airain produce roots : and bo all living 
capital issues m reproduction of capital : but capital which 
produces notbmff but capital 13 only root producinir root: 
bulb issuiun- in bulb, never in tulip : seed issuing in seed, 
never in breiid. Tlie Polifical Ecnnomv of Europe has hither- 
t 1 t 1 f If 1 11 t tl i pi (1 ) 

tl t fl II T 1 h 

UiiiiiT as a tulip. Nay. boiled bulbs thev mi^bt have been 
—glass bulbs — Prince Buperts drops, conanmmated in pow- 
der (well, if it were glass-powder and not gnnpowder). for 
any end or mcanin£r the economists had in definincr the kws 
of affflreimtion. Wo will try and get a clearer notion of 
them. 

The best and einiplcst general tvpe of capital is a well-made 
jilouirhsliurc. Now. if that jjlouffhsbaro did notbinsr but be- 
il 1 I ill —1 th 

1 1 1 1 ill 1 1 I tt tl t 

xvouLl Ijiivt; lost its function of capital. It becomes (rue capi- 
tal onlv I'v ,i„otlier hind of splendour.— when it is seen. 
-Bpifiiilfi^crrf' Kiilro.- to grow bricrbt m the furrow: rather 
with diminution of its substance, than Edition, by the noble 
friction. And the tiue home question, to creiy capitalist and 
to every nation, isnot, "how nmny ploughs have you?" — but^ 
"where are your f urrows ? " not — "how quickly will tiiis capi- 
tal reproduce itself?" — but,, "what will it do duiing repro- 
dut^tion ■> ■' WhiLt Kub.st:mre will it fumisb, good for life ? v.'hat 
work construct, protecfii'e of life? if none, its own reproduc- 
tion is uaekiKs — if worKO tlian none, — (for capital may destroy 
life as well as Kupport i(i, its own reproduction ie worse than 
useless ; it is inei'cly a.n advance b-om l^phone, on mortgage 
— not a profit by any means. 

Not a profit, as the ancients truly saw, and showed in the 
typo of Ixicm ; for capital is the head, or fountun head, of 
wealtit— the "well-head" of wealth, aa thedonda arethewell- 
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beads of rain : Imt ".rliPti domls nrr ^\-i[hn-.it nfiier, nnil only 
beget clouds, tliej- issue in wrath at Lih;, instead of rain, anil 
in iightDing iaatead of barvest ; whence Ixion is said fii-st to 
have invited bis guests to n banquet, and then made tbem fall 
into a pit filled vitb fire ; vMcb is the type of the temptation 
of Ti<dieB isBoing in imprisoned torment, — torment in a pit, 
(as also Demas' silver mine,) after wliicb, to show the i-ago 
of riches passing from lust of pleasure to lust of power, yet 
power not truly imderstood, I^ion is saiti ■ to have desired 
Juno, and instead, embi-acing a cloud (or phantasm), to Imvo 
begotten the Centaurs ; the power of mere wealth being, in 
itself, as tlie embrace of a shadow, — comfortless (ho also 
" Ephraiio fcndcth on wind and followth n.ftcr tiin cast iviud ; " 
or "that ubich is not "—Pro v. xxiii. 5; iiiid again Dante's 
Geryon, the type of avaricious fraud, as he llies, gathers the 
tttr up with retractile claws, — "I'aera se raccolse," *) but in 
its ofiupring, a mingling of the brutal with the human nature : 
human in sagacity — using both intelloct and arrow ; but bm- 
tal in its bbdy and hoof, for consuming and trampling down. 
For wliicli sin Ixion is at last bound upon a wheel — fiery and 
tootlied, and rolling perpetually in the air ; — the tj"pe of hu- 
man labour when selfish and fruitless (kept far into the mid- 
dle ages in their wheel of foi-tiine) ; the wheel which has in it 
no breath or spirit, bat is whirled by chance only ; whereas of 

* So also in the vision of the women bparing tlic epliali, before quoted, 
"the wind was in theiv wings," not winu ■' of o, stork," as in onr ver- 
Bion ; but " wilf r'," of n kile, in Ihe Vulsalc, or perhiips ninre accurately 

llif.' ''yortilitrLtitiii nf tlir! nir uilli^ bn'kcd bricks, like ir^ibyki.i.'M. ^oO'^; 

furiio M ill) ciiiiiot speak intulliyibly ; and also the coii ardlU'Et ; lia is 
not merely ijiipllitd or matruined. but liternlly " coUnpsi's " at n iroril ; 
tliL' siiiliWn aiiU lielplim operatinu ol morcautile pniilc beins nil told ia 
the brief metaphor, "u tlio sails, swollen Willi the wind, falL wlien 
the miut breaks.* 
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all true yiatV &e Ezekiel Tision is trtte, tiiat the spirit of tlu 
living creature is in the vlieele, and where the angels go, the 
wheels go by tbem ; but move no otherwise. 

This being the real nature of capital, it follows that there 
are two kinds of true production, always going on in an active 
State ; one of seed, nnd one of food or production for the 
Ground, and for tlie Mouth ; bot]i of whicli are by covetous 
persons thought to be production only for tho granary ; where- 
as the function of the granary is but intermediate and conser- 
vative, fulfilled in diatribuliou : else it ends in nothing but 
mildew, and nourishioeiii of rata uud worms. And since pro- 
duction for the Ground isonly useful with future hope of har- 
vest, all easenlial production is for the Mouth ; and is finally 
measured b; the month ; heoce, as I said above, consumptioa 
is the crown of production ; and the wealtli of a nation is on^ 
to be estimated by what it consumes. 

The want of any clear sight of this fact is tlie capital error, 
issuing in rich interest and revenue of error, among the po- 
litical economists. Their mindsare continually sefc-on money- 
gain, not on mouth gain ; and they fall into every sort of net 
and snare, dazzled by the coiu-gHtter as birds by the fowler's 
glass ; or rather {for there is not much else like birds in them) 
they are liko children trying tojump on the heads'of their own 
shadows ; the money-gain being only, the shadow of the true 
gain, which is humanity. 

The final object of political economy, therefore, is to get 
good method of consua^tion, and great quantity of eoaeump- 
tion : in other words, to use everything, and to use it nobly ; 
whether it be substance, -service, or service perfecting sub- 
stance. The most curious error in Mi'. Mill's cutiio work 
(provided for him originally by Eicardo), is his endeavour to 
distinguish between direct and indirect aerviee, and consequent 
assertion that a demand for commodities is not demand for 
labour {I. v. 9, <:t seq). Ha distinguishes between labourers 
employed to lay out pleasure grounds, and to manufacture 
velvet ; dedaring that it makes material diiference to the la- 
bouring olaBses in. which of these two ways a capitalist spends 
his money ; because the employment of the gardeners is a de- 
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maod for labour, but the purchase of velvet is not,* Error 
colossal as well as strange. It will, indeed, make a difibrence 
to tlte labourer whether he bid him swiDg his scythe in the 
spring wiadg, or drive the loom in pestilenliBl air ; bat, so far 
as his pocket is concerned, it makes to him abBolutel; no dif- 
ference whether we order him to make green velvet, ■with seed 
and a scythe, or red velvet, with si]k and scissors. Neither 
does it anywise concern liiiii ivliether, when the velvet is made, 
we ronsume it by walking on it, or wc,arin<; it, so long lis our 
consumption of it is ivliolly sf IfUlu But ir our consumption is 
fobe in anywise unsclfi^li, not only oui' niodc of consuming the 
articles we require iotereats hini, but also tbe kind of article wa 
require vritb a view to consumption. As thus (returning for a 
moment to Mr, Mill's great hardware theory f ) : it matters, so 
far as the labourei-'a immediate profit is concerned, not an iron 
filing whether I employ him in growing n peach, or forging a 
bombshell ; but ray probable mode of consumption of those 
articles matters seriously. Admit tliat it is to be iu both 
coses "unselfiah,"aDd the difference, to him, is fin Ed, whether 
when his child is ill, I walk it into hia cottage and give it the 

* The value of mutarial, vhioli has, indeed, to be deducted from 
the pries of the labour, la not oontemplaled in the pasuges loferred to, 
Mr. Uill haviog fallen into thu mitrtake aolel; hj ptuBohig the aollRUral 
reinllsof the psTment of wages to middlemen. He saja — "The eon- 
Ennter does not, with his own funds, pay the weaver for Us daj*! work." 
Pardon ma ; the oomnmer of the velvet pays the weaver wf Ih hla ovm 
funds m mnah u he pays the gardener. He pt^s, probably, an intei- 
mediate aUp-owner, velvet merahant, and ahopnas; pajB oatrl^ 
money, Hasp rant, damage money, time money, and care money ; all 
theea are above and beside the velvet price (just as the wayes ol a hend 
gardener would be above the grass price) ; but tlio velvet ia na mueli 
produced by the consumer's capital, though lie does not paj' for it till 
months after production, as the gross is produced by his capital, 
though he does not pay the mnn n-ho motred and rolled it on Monday, 
till Saturday afternoon. I do not know if Mr. Mill's conolusixm, — "the 
capital cn.nnot 'bv dispensed with, the pnrcliaaere can " (p. 98), has yet 
been reduced to pracficK in tho City on any large scale. 

f Which, observe, is the precise opposite of the one under ezamlna* 
tinn. The hariivnre theory required UB to discharge our gwdeners and 
engage manufacturera \ the velvet theory requires us to diBohatge oni 
mauufacturera and engage gardeutra. 
B 
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peach, or drop the shell down his c^mney, nod Uov his rod 
of£ 

The woi'st of it, for the peasant, is, thai, the capifiilist'a con- 
sumption of tlie peach is apt to be seltisli, anil of the fihtell, 
tlistribntive ; * but, in all cases, tliis is the broad and general 
fact, that oi! dne cataliactic coromercial principles, somebodi/s 
roof must go off in fuUiinient of the bomb's destiny. Ton 
luav grow for yo\ir neighbour, at yourliking, grapes or grapo- 
shot ; be will also, catallactically, grow grapes or grapcsbot 
for you, and you will each reap what you have so^vn. 

It is, therefore, the maimer and issue of consumption which 
are the real testa of production. Production does not con- 
siat in things kborioudy made, but in things serviceably con- 
Burnable ; and the gaestion for the nation is not bow mucli 
labour it employs, but how much life it produces. For as 
consumption is the end and aim of production, so life is the 
end and aim of consumption. 

I left this question to tiie reader's thought two months 
ago, choosing rather that he should work it out for himself 
than have it sharply stated to him. But now, the ground 
being sufficiently broken (and the details into which the sev- 

■ It is one vti y awful form of Hip operation of wealHi in Europe ilitit 
tt is eiilirdy Ciijiit^lists' weallii ivliit'li siipporls niijnst ivars. Just w.ira 
do Jiot need so miicli moiiev to support tlicm ; for most of tlio men ivlio 
wag« Huch, nage tjiijm gratis ; bnt for an unjust war, mcu^s bodies and 
bouIk liave both to be bought ; and the best tooU of war for them be- 
sidas ; nhlclk makes Ruch ^at costly to the masimam ; not to sp?ak of 
the cost of base fear, and angrjr snspiBion, between inLtions wliicli have 
not gniM HOT bonestj enough in. all their mnlUtudiiB to bnj aa hour's 
pewe o( tnind with : as. at present, France and Englaud, parohiiui^ of 
easli other ten mUUtnis sterlins worth of eonstern^on annually, (a re- 
markably light erop, half thorns snd half nspeu leaTes,— BOirn, reaped, 
and granarled by the "Botenco" of the modem political economist, 
teaobing GOTetanBness instead oE tmtli,) And all nnjust war being Hop- 
iwrtable, ii not by pillage of the eiieray, only hv loans frnm citpitalist^ 
these loans are repaid by subanquent taxation of the people, who .ippt.ir 
to have no will in the matter, the capitalists' will beiug the primary root 
of the war ; but its teal root is the covetousnesB of the whole nation, 
rendering it incapable of faith, frankness, or justicD, and bringing 
Kboiit, tberefora, in due time, his onu separata loaa and pimlshment to 
eaoh parson. 
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eral questions, here opened, must lead ub, being too complex 
for discussion in the pages of a periodical, so that I inuat 
pursue them elsewhere), I deaire, in dosing the series of in- 
trodactoiy papers, to leave this one great fact dearly stated. 
Tberb is ho Wealth but Life. Life, including all its pow- 
ers of love, of joy. and of admiration. That countty ia the 
richest which nourishes tlie greatest iiuinber of nolilc 'and 
happy huinuu beings ; tliiit m:iu is liehest who, having per- 
fected the fimctioiis of his own life to the utmost, has also the 
■widest helpful influenpp, bolh personal, and by means of his 
possessions, oyer the lives of otbei-s. 

A strange political economy ; the only one, nevertheless, 
that ever was or can be : all political economy founded on 
self-interest* being but the fulQImcnt of that vhidi once 
brought schism into the Policy of angels, and min into the 
Economy of Heaven. 

" The greatest Dumber of human beings noble and happy." 
But is the nobleness consistent with the number ? Yes, not 
onJy consistent with it, but essential to it. The mosimura of 
life can only be I'cached by the masimum of virtue. In this 
respect the law of human population differs wholly from that 
of animal life. The multiplication of auimala ia checked only 
by wojit of food, and by the hostility of races ; the populrition 
of the guat is restrained by the hunger of the swallow, and 
that of the swallow by the scarcity of gnats. Man, considered 
oa an nnimal, is indeed limited by the same laws ; hunger, or 
plague, or war, are the neceBsaty and only restraints upon his 
increase,— effectual i-eetrainta hitherto, — bis principal study 
having been how most swiftly to destroy himself, or ravage 
his dweliiiig-jjlaees, and bis highest skill directed to give range 
to the famine, seed to the pl^;ue, and sway to the sword. 
But, considered as other than on animal, ins increase is not 
limited by these laws. It is limited only by the limits of his 
courage and his love. Both of these liave their bounds ; and 

* " In nil reasoDing nbont prlosH, tha provfw mtut be vinderstood. 
' tappoting all parties to take eare of tbsir own latereat ' " — Mill, UX 

tc 
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ought to hnTfl : his race has its bounds also ; bafc these have 
not yet been reached, nor will be reaehed for ages. 

bi all the ranges of bnman thought I know none so melan- 
choly as the ^leoulatione of political economists on the popu- 
lation question. It is proposed to better the condition of the 
labourer by giving him higher wageB. " Nay," says the econ- 
omist^ " if you raise his wages, he will either people down to 
the same point of misery at which you found him, or drink 
yoTir wages away." He wilL I know it. "Wlio gave him 
this will ? Suppose it were yoor own son of whom you spoke, 
declaring to me that you dared not t;il;e liim into your firm, 
nor even give him his just labom-er's wages, because if you 
did, he would die of diiinkenness, and leave half a score of 
children to the parish. ""Who gave your son these disposi' 
tions?" — I should inquire. Has he them by inheritance 
by education? By one or other they i7jiis( come; and sa 
in him, so also in the poor. Either these poor are of a ntcQ 
essentially different from ours, and unredeemable (which, 
however often implied, I have heard none yet openly say), or 
else by such care as we have ourselves received, ive may raaka 
them continent and sober as ourselves — wise and dispassionate 
as we are — models arduous of imitation. "But," it is an- 
swered, "they cannot receive education." "Why not? Tliat 
is precisely the point at issue. Charitable persons suppose 
the worst £ault of the rich is to refuse the people meat ; ami 
the people cry for their meat, kept back by ^ud, to the Lord 
of Multitudes.* Alas I it is not meat of which the refostd is 

* Junes V. 4 Observe, In these statements I am not taUng np, nor 
aonntenaaoiiig one wlilt, Uie oommon soelaliit Idea of divisloii o( prop- 
er^ ; diTiBion of propeitjr is ita deatmctioii ; and with It the duBttnotiou 
of all hope, all Indnstr;, and alljustiBe: It in simply a]iaos~a cbaoa 
towBida which the beltuvers in mod«m political Hconomj are taut tend- 
ing, and from wbieh I am striving to save them. The tleh man doef; 
not keap hack meat from the poor retaining hia riches ; but by base- 
ly ndns them. Biohes are a form of atrangth ; ind a Ktrong inaji does 
not Injure others by kenping his atrenglh, but liy using it injiiHouBly 
The socialist, Eeeiog a strong man oppress a wealc one, cricB oiit~"Breuk 
the strong man's arms ; " but I say, ' > Teach iiim to use them to better 
vnrpoae.'' The fortitude and intelligence which acquire riches are ia 
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cruelest^ or to wMofa the daim is -validoBt. The life is metre 
than the meat. The rich not only refuse food to the poor ; 
they refuse wisdom ; ihej refuse virtue ; they refuse salva- 
tion. Ye sheep trithout shepherd, it is not the pasture that 
has been shut from you, but the presence. Meat ! perhaps 
your right to that may bo pleadable ; but other rights have 
to be pleaded first. Claim your cniinba from the table, if yoa 
will; but claim them as cliikli'uji, not as dogs; claim your 
right to be fed, but claim more loudly your right to be holy, 
perfect, and pure. 

Strange words to be used of working people; "What! 
holy ; without any long robes nor anointing oils ; these rough- 
jacketed, roagh-worded persons ; set to nameless and dis- 
honoured BerriceV Perfect 1 — these, with dim eyes and 
cramped limbs, and slowly wakening minds? Pure — these, 
with sensual desire and grovelling thought ; foul-of body, 
and coarse of soul?" It maybe so; nevertheless, such as 
they are, they are the holiest, perfectest, purest persons the 
earth can at present show. They may be what you haveeaid ; 
but if so, they yet are hoher than we, who have left them 

But what can be done for them ? Who cau clothe — who 
teaoh — who restraia their multitudes? What end con there 
be for them at last, hut to con&dme one another ? 

I hope for anothei' end, though not, indeed, from any of 

ended, by the Giver of both, not to scatter, nor to givH nway, but to 
employ thoie rlBbea in Ihu service of mankind ; in otliur iTords, in tlie 
xedemptiaa of the erring and ud of tbe weak — that la to saj, there Is 
first to be the work to gidn mousy -, tb«ti tbe Sabbath of aeo for it— the 
Sabbath, whose Uw is, not to lose life, but tu save. It ia contlnnallj 
the fault or the folly of tbe poor that tbej are poor, as it ia usuallj a 
eMlds fault If It falls Into pond, and a cripple b neakuess llut sUps 
at a OKUsing ; nevsrtheleBS, most passeis-by vonld poll the ohildoat, 
or help up the crij^le. Fat it at the worat, that all the poor of the 
.world are but disobedient children, or qaroIeB) cripples, tmd that all 
ilah people are wise and strong, and you will see at once that neither is 
the Bocialist right in deriring to make everybody poor, powerlcns. and 
foolish u he Is himseif, nor the rioU man light in leaving tbe children 
in the mire. 
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tlio ihree remedies for oTer-population commonly suggested 
by ecouomista. 

Tlitse ihi-cQ arc, in brief— Colonization ; Biingiug in ol 

TiiQ ih-6t lUKl Kccoiul .)f tljesG expcaiuiits ijierely eva.lo or 
del.iy tlic question. It ivill, indeed, be long before tlic wcn-lil 
h'J3 been nil colonized, and iia deeerts all brouglitundci- culli- 
Talion. But tlie radical question is not how mueli habitable 
land ia in the world, but how many human beings ought to 
be maintained on a given space of habitable land. 

Observe, I Bay, ought to be, not how many can be. lUcardo, 
with his usual inaccuracy, defines what he calls the "natural 
rate of wages " as " that which will maintain the labourer." 
Maintain him! vca ; but how?— the question was instantly 
thug asked of mo by a working girl, to ^vboni I read the pas- 
sage. I will amplify her question for her, " jlaintaiu him, 
how?" As firet, to what length of life? Out of a given 
number of fed persona how many are to be old- — how many 
young ; that is to say, will you arrange their maintenanco so 
OS to Idll them early — say at tlii-tiy or thirty^ve on the avei^ 
age, including deaths of veakly cH.' iU-fed children ?— or so as 
to enable them to live out a natural life ? You will feed a 
greater number, in the firsts case,* by ra^dit^ of miccesdon ; 
probably a happier number in tbe second : wMch does Mr. 
Bicardo mean to be their natural state, and to which state 
belongs the natural rate of w^es ? 

Again ; A piece of land which will only support ten -idle, 
ignorant, and improvident persons, will support thirty or forty 
intelligent and industrious ones. "Which of tliese is their nat- 
ural state, and to which of tinsii lieloii.:^^: llie natural rate of 

Again : If a piece of land support forty persons in industri- 
ous ignorance ; and if, tii'ed of this ignorance, they set apart 
ten of their number to study the properties of cones, and the 
eizea of stars ; tbe labour of these ten, being withdraws front 
the ground, must either tend to the increase of food in some 

* The qajuitilj of lif« is the Rune in both oaseB l>nt it Is difFerentlj 
allotted. 
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transitional manner, or the persoDB set apart for eiderial and 
conia purposes must stai-ve, or some one else starva instead ol 
tliem. What is, tberefore, llie rate natural of wages of the 
ecientific persons, and liow tloea lliis riite relate to, or measure, 
their reverted or transitioaul produetivenesa ? 

Again : If the ground maintains, at fii-st, forfy labourers in 
a peaceable oiid])ious state of mind, but tbcy become in a few 
years so quarrelsome and impious lliiifc tliey liavo to set iipart 
five, to meditate upon aud settle their disputes ; — ten, armed 
to the teeth with cosily instruments, to enforce the decisions ; 
and five to remind everybody in an eloquent manner of Hia 
existence of a God ; — what will be the result upon the general 
power of production, and what Is the " natural mte of wages" 
of the meditatira, muscular, and oracnlair labourers? 

Ijeavin^ these qurations to be discussed, or waived, at their 
pleasure, by Mi". Eicardo'a followers, I proceed to state the 
main facts bearing on tliafc probable future of the labouring 
classes which has been partially glanced at by Mr. Mill. That 
chapter and the preceding one diS'tr from the cimimon writ- 
ing of polificLd ccdiioiiiintii in iidmitliii^L;- iionio v'lIuc in the as- 
pi^ut of nalurt', ^iiid expressing regrot afc (he probability of Ihe 
desti-uction of natural stenery. But we may spare our anxie- 
ties on thini head. Men con neither drink ateam, nor eat 
stone. The maximum of population on a given ^ce of loud 
impHes also the relative maximum of edible vegetable, whether 
for men or cattle ; it imphes a maximum of pure au' ; and of 
pure water. Therefore: a maximum of wood, to transmute 
the air, and of sloping ground, protected by herbage from tiie 
extreme heat of the sun, to feed the streams. All England 
may, if it so chooses, become one manufacturing town ; and 
Englishmen, sacrificing themselves to tlio good of general hu- 
manity, may live diminished lives in the midst of noiso, of 
dnrliucsa, and of deadly exhalation. But the worlil cannot 
liL'come a factory, nor ii mine. No amount of iiigeimily will 
ever make iron digestible by the million, nor substitute hy- 
drogen for wins. Neither the avarice uor tlie rage of men 
will ever feed them, and however the apple of Sodom and the 
grape of Gomorrah ma; spread th^ table for a time with 
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dainties of ashoa, and nectar of aspa,— so long as men live by 
bread, the far away valleya must laugli as they are covered 
with the gold of God, and tlie sUoufw of His happy multitudes 
ring round the wine-press and the well. 

Nor need our more Bentimental economists fear the too 
wide spread of the formaUties of a mechanical agriculture. 
The presence of a wise population implies the search for felic- 
ity aa well as for food ; nor can any population reach its max- 
imum but through that wisdom whiah " rejoices " in the hab- 
italale porta of the earth. The desert has its appointed place 
and voik ; the etamal engine,, whose beam is the earth's axle, 
whose beat is ita year, and whoso breath is its oiiean, will still 
divide imperiously to their desert kingdoms, bound with un- 
furrowable rock, and swept by unarrested sand, their powers 
of frost and fire ; but the zones and lands between, habitable, 
■will be loveliest in habitation. The desire of the heart is also 
the light of the eyes. No scene ia continually and untiringly 
loved, but one rich hy joyful human labour ; sinoolh in field, 
fair in garden ; full in orchard ; trim, sweet, and frequent in 
homestead ; ringing with voices of vivid existence. No air is 
sweet that is silent ; it is only sweet when full of low currents 
of under eound — triplets of birds, and murmur and chirp of in- 
sects, and deep-toned words of men, and wayward trebles of 
chUdhood. As the art of life is learned, it will be found at 
last that all lovely things are also necessary : — the wild Sower 
by the wayside, aa well as the tended corn ; and the wild 
birds and creatures of the forest, as well as the tended cattle ; 
because man doth not live by bread only, but also by the des- 
ert manna ; by every wondreus word and unknowable work 
of God. Happy, in that he knew them not^ nor did his fathers 
know ; and that round about Liia reaches yet into the infinite, 
the amazement of his e^stence. 

Note, finally, that all effeotnal advancement towards this 
true felicity of the human race must be by individual, not 
public eflfbrt. Certain general measures may aid, cei-tain re- 
vised laws guide, such advancement ; but the measure and 
law which tuve first to be determined are those of each man's 
homa We cootinnaUy hear it recommended by sagacious 
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people to complaining noighboura (usually leas well placed in 
the world than themselveB), that thej shouW " remain content 
in tile station in which Pi-ovidencc has placed tliem." There 
are perhiLpa some circumstances of life in whicii Providenco 
has no intention that people should be content. Nevertheless, 
the maxim is on the whole a good one ; but it ia peculiarly 
for home use. That your neighboar should, or should not, re- 
main content with Ms poution, is not yaar budness ; but it 
ifl very much your busfness to remain content with your own. 
What is ohiefly needed in England at the preaent day ia to 
show the gnanttiy of pleasore that may be obtuned by a con- 
fdstent, well-administered competence, modest, coofesBed, and 
laborious. We need examples of people who, leaving Heaven 
to decide whether they arc to rise in the world, decide. for 
thomselvea that they will be happy in it, and have resolved to 
seek — not greater wealth, but simpler pleasure ; not higher 
fortune, but deeper felicity ; making the firat of posaeBsions, 
self-possession ; and honouring themsdvea in the batmlesB 
pride and calm pursuits of peace. 

Of which lowly peace it is written that " justice and peace 
have Mssed each other ; " and that the fruit of justice is 
"sown in peace of them that make peace;" not "peace- 
makers " in the common understanding — reconcilei-s of quar- 
rela ; (though that function also follows on the greater one ;) 
but peace-Creators ; Givers of Calm. Which you cannot give, 
unless you first gain ; nor is this gain one which will follow 
assuredly on any course of business, commonly bo colled. Ko 
form of gain is less probable, business being (as is shown in 
the language of all nations — TroiXeiv from Trt'Atu, irpoo-t! from 
irtpdoi, venire, vendrc, and venal, from venio, &c.) essentially 
restleas — and probably contentious ] — having a ravcn-like mind 
to the motion to and fro, as to the carrion food ; whereas the 
ohve-feoding and bearing birds look for rest for their feet : 
thus it is said of Wisdom that she " hath builded her house, 
and hewn out her seven pillars ; " and even when, though apt 
to wait long at the doorposts, she has to leave her house and 
go abroad, her paths are peace also. 

For us, at all eventci, her wcark must begin at the entry (A 
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tlie doors : all true economy is " Law of the house." Strive 
to malie that law ptrict, simple, geneioiis ; wn8f« nothing, and 
giTidgo nothing. Care in nowisn io make more of money, but 
care to make much of it ; rfiticmboriiig ahi'iiy-; the gToat, pal- 
pable, iuevitablc fact — llio rule and iitot of :dl ecoiioniy— that 
what one persou has, anotlior cannot liaTC ; and that every 
atom at substance, of whatever kind, used or consumed, la eo 
much human life spent ; wbich, if it issue in the saving preB- 
ent Hfe, or gaining more, is well spent, but if not, is either 
BO much life prevented, or so jnucli slaiu. In all buying, con- 
sider, first, what condition of o::istonce yon cause in the pro- 
ducers of what you buv : secondly, whether the sum you have 
paid 13 just to the producer, and in due proportion, lodged in 
Lis hands :^ tliirtllv. to how much clear use, for food, knowl- 
edge, or jov. this tiiat you have bought can be put ; and 
foiu-ihh-. to whom and m what way it ran be most spfccdily 
and sei'viceably liistnbuted ; in nil dealings whatsoever in- 
Bisnufr on ennro openness and stern fulfilment; and in nil 
doings, on perlccfion and loveliness of accomphshment ; es- 
pecially on fineness and pui'ity of all mai'ketable commodity : 
watching at the some tune for all ways of gainiDg, or teoohing, 
poTversof simple pleasure ; and of showing " naov iv licr^oScAtf 
yty ovctop ' — the sum of enjoyment depending not on the 
quantity of things tasted, but ou the vivacity and patience of 
tast«. 

And if, on due and honest thought over those things, it seems 
that fhe kind of existence to which men are now summoned 
by every plea of pity and claim of right, may, for some time 
at least, not to be a luxurious one ; — cousider whether, even 
supi o lei 1 1 be 1 U a f 

* Tliti prop,.r nffii-ps of nii<lcll(--mi.i!. n^imoh-, ftvv.kwrs 'or niilli.)vi!:i.. 



EpokKU oE tuum Ul iiiCii: nuioiiuctoi-v piiufra, ui^cnu.-^e tiio t'viis niii'iid- 
aut oa tlie abuse of eucU lutermediate tunciiana result not from anv al- 
leged prlndplfl of modern politioal eaaaomy. bnt fnun prlv&to esnileBS- 
neu or Iniquity. 
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if wo BOW clearly at our Bides the BuSeriug wliicli accompaniee 
it ill the world. Luxury is indeed poHsible in tlie future — iu- 
noceut imd e\quisile ; luxury for all, and liy tUa lidp of nil : 
but lusury at pi'eseut cnu only be enjoyed by tiie ignoriiiit ; 
the cruelest luau living could not sit at iiis fenst, unless lie sat 
blindfold. Raise the veil boldly; face llie liglit ; and if, as 
ynt, tUe K^lit of the eye can only be thraugh teai-s, ami tlio 
light of the body through sackclotb, go thou forth weeping, 
beai'ing preciouB seed, until the time ccme, and the kingdom, 
■when Christ's gift of bread sin J bequest of peace shall be Unto 
this last as uuto thee ; and when, for earth's severed niulli- 
tiides of the wicked and the weary, tliere shall be holier rec- 
onciliation than that of the narrow home, and calm economy, 
where the Wicked Lease— not from trouble, but from troub- 
ling — and the "Weary are at rest. 
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